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The Truce in Indo-China 


HE TRUCE TERMS for Indo-China which stop- 

ped the eight-year-old hot war in that coun- 
try are universally regarded as a humiliating de- 
feat for the United States. Even France, which 
is the direct loser in military, geographic, and 
economic terms, has not suffered such loss of face 
as the United States did. If the cease fire in Indo- 
China were at least to assure a more or less lasting 
peace in that part of the world, it would be pos- 
sible to become reconciled to the loss of prestige 
on the part of the non-communist world. The 
prestige of no country is so valuable that a con- 
tinuation of war should be preferred to its loss. 
But no such assurance of peace in Asia has been 
won by the terms of the truce in Indo-China. 
The truce has laid the groundwork for com- 
munist domination of all Indo-China by peace- 
ful means within a matter of a few years at the 
most. But while this process is going on, com- 
munist power is wasting no time and is already 
applying its “‘coexistence” policy by reaching 
out in other directions and preparing new and 
still “better” truces for the future. Already the 
first verbal gestures of “liberation” have been 
made in the direction of Thailand, and Soviet 
assistance is gently being offered to Afghanistan. 
If this process is to continue unmodified, the 
world will before long find itself uneasily parti- 
tioned by a large number of truce lines along 
a variety of parallels. Osmotic pressure from ex- 
panding communism may easily topple the shaky 
truce lines somewhere along the periphery, and 
the gruesome consequences of war are not too 
hard to visualize. 

Indo-China is virtually lost. Consensus of all 
opinion seems agreed on this. The question that 
should today be the subject of an “agonizing re- 
appraisal” in Washington is not so much why this 
battle was lost—losses are frequently suffered in 
a conflict—but why it was such a humiliating 
defeat to the United States, the leader of the 
struggle to stem communist expansion. If such 
a “reappraisal” is in fact taking place in Wash- 
ington, we would like to offer the following 
contribution to the deliberations: the humiliat- 
ing aspect of America’s defeat stems from the 
fact that this country’s foreign policies in recent 
years (if the confused and frequently contra- 
dictory actions of Washington may be dignified 
by the term of considered policies) have been 
marked by panicky disregard of basic principles. 

€ panic expressed itself in makeshift arrange- 


ments, idle threats, and what appears to be a 
total loss of direction. 

The situation in Indo-China is a case in point. 
France is an ally of the United States. The people 
of Indo-China are potential allies in the same 
way that any free people is a potential ally. 
France committed a grave error in not giving 
the people of Indo-China (at least not those of 
the state of Viet Nam) that degree of independ- 
ence which they wanted, were prepared for, and 
were entitled to. 

American policy in this complicated situa- 
tion was a prime example of the right hand not 
knowing what the left is doing. France, still 
weak from its ordeal at the hands of Germany 
and feeling insecure, was made to feel still more 
jittery by the rapid reconstruction of an in- 
adequately denazified Germany to the East and 
by the assistance and encouragement given to 
fascist Spain in the South. The result of Wash- 
ington’s encirclement of France by potential 
totalitarian enemies was that France could not 
efficiently fight the war against communism in 
Indo-China. Not a single drafted French soldier 
was sent there. The war in Indo-China was 
fought largely with the French Foreign Legion, 
at present consisting to a large extent of Germans 
who had good grounds to fear a return to their 
homeland, and half-hearted Viet Namese soldiers 
who loved their French masters no more than 
they loved communism. Instead of advising 
France to grant Indo-China full independence 
guaranteed by the United Nations, Washington 
offered military assistance. When the going got 
tough, various American spokesmen threatened 
nearly everyone in sight. The communists were 
threatened with “massive retaliation”. France 
was threatened with a loss of economic assistance. 
When the showdown came in Geneva, this coun- 
try walked out in a huff, then returned, then 
announced that the truce was the best that 
could be obtained under the circumstances. Mos- 
cow and Peiping snickered publicly and no doubt 
roared with laughter privately. The free coun- 
tries were dismayed. 

There were a lot of frantic and contradictory 
gestures and words emanating from Washington. 
What was lacking was a principle to guide the 
action. Perhaps Washington lost its head; perhaps 
the conflicting forces within the Administration 
precluded the application of a consistent princ- 
iple. 

Yet the principle as such is there. On festive 
occasions all our legislators and State Depart- 
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ment officials know how to proclaim it in sonorous 
voices. The principle, or set of principles, is quite 
elementary. It includes the idea of national free- 
dom for all peoples in their homelands. This idea 
should have been applied to Indo-China long 
before things reached the pass they did. Indo- 
China should have been given sovereignty under 
United Nations protection immediately or soon 
after the Japanese invaders were expelled. Fight- 
ing for their freedom, Indo-Chinese soldiers 
would have resisted communist infiltration with 
an entirely different spirit. 

Another basic principle to which this country 
is devoted (rhetorically, at least) is that total- 
itarianism of any kind, be it communist or fas- 
cist, is reprehensible and must not be encouraged 
even as a measure of expediency. Had this prin- 
ciple been applied, France would not have been 
encircled on the continent of Europe by poten- 
tial enemies. 

The fiasco in Indo-China is now a matter of 
history, even though not all its bitter fruits have 
yet matured. The question facing us now is: 
What next? There are many more potential In- 
do-Chinas in Asia, in Europe, in Africa, and 
even in the Americas. Will Washington repeat 
the same blunders? Will it repeat the same sacri- 
fice of principle to expediency? Will not such 
sacrifice of principle lead to similar defeats jn the 
future? 

We would like to hope that the lesson of Indo- 
China has been learned in Washington, but we 
have no reason to feel very confident. A glance 
at United States policies pursued in the India- 
Pakistan relationship, and in the Israel-Arab 
dispute, to mention only two of the many troubl- 
ed areas in the world, raises some grave appre- 
hensions for the future. 


The Suez Canal Agreement 
ARFTER Years of negotiations punctuated by 

violence, Great Britain and Egypt have 
reached an agreement regarding British evacua- 
tion of the Suez Canal zone. All British troops 
are to be withdrawn within twenty months. 
British civilian personnel will continue to operate 
. the complicated military facilities of the zone 
for a longer time. In case of war, British troops 
are entitled to return to defend the canal. The 
agreement has aroused jubilation in Egypt. It is 
widely accepted as a fact that this agreement 
was reached not without United States assistance, 
and as soon as the “Heads of Agreement” had 
been initialed on July 27 by Great Britain and 
Egypt, the press reported that this country was 
about to give Egypt one hundred million dollars 
in economic and military aid. 
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Normally this would be an occasion for all 
liberals to give three rousing cheers: a semi-col- 
onial country has gained complete freedom in its 
entire territory. But in the present instance our 
joy is somewhat subdued. Inevitably the question 
comes to mind: What is Egypt going to do with 
its newly won full control over the Suez Canal? 
Will it use this new freedom for the benefit of 
its people, or will its complete control of the Suez 
Canal become an instrument of further aggre- 
sion in Egypt’s hands? 

The question is not a rhetorical one. Egypt's 
record in recent years has been one of aggressive 
expansion, and its use of the Suez Canal has been 
in contravention of the international rights of 
other maritime nations who use it for legitimate 
trade purposes. 

Egypt’s imperialist ambitions have been ex- 
amplified in its unwarranted attack on Israel six 
years ago. In fact, Egypt still holds a part of 
Palestine to which it has no legitimate claims 
whatever. That the area of Palestine held by 
Egypt is not larger than it is, is not due to Egyp- 
tian modesty; it is the result of Egypt’s defeat 
in its aggressive war on Israel. 

Nor has Egypt renounced its imperialist inten- 
tions toward Israel. Taking a page out of Ger- 
many’s book, Egyptian rulers have often opined 
that they would have destroyed Israel, had it not 
been for the deterrent of the presence of British 
troops behind them in the Suez Canal zone. How 
much of this interpretation of the past is true 
and how much of it is mere alibi is beside the 
point. Egyptian hopes for better (imperialist) 
luck in the future are still high. As recently as 
July 22, Egyptian Premier Abdul Naser threat- 
ened an explosion with Israel, and earlier in the 
month Major Salah Salem, Egyptian Minister of 
National Guidance, declared that “the problem 
of Israel will not be solved except by force”, and 
clearly hinted that this solution by force is await- 
ing British withdrawal from the Suez Canal. 

In the face of these protestations on the part 
of Egypt, the righteousness of its cause is some- 
what blemished, to say the least, and the final 
achievement of its national aspiration in regard 
to the Suez Canal will not arouse unqualified joy 
in the hearts of those who are concerned for the 
peace of the Middle East. 

The haste with which the United States is 
rushing military aid to a country committed to 
a policy of solving problems “by force”, without 
any corresponding guarantee that this military 
aid will not be misused, may only embolden 
Egypt against its neighbors and still further re- 
duce the already unstable equilibrium in that 
part of the world. 
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Are the Nazis Plotting a Comeback? 


ery dite by Sefton Delmer 


GENERAL was the first to make the request. 
A “Please don’t mention my name,” he said 
tome. “If you do I shall be on the boycott list. 

“Industrial firms will refuse to have anything 
to do'with me if my views become known. 
Government agencies will give me no orders. 
My business will be ruined.” 

That does not sound very courageous, I agree, 
particularly from a holder of the Knight’s Cross 
and one of the most distinguished younger of- 
fcers of Hitler’s General Staff. 

But it is a sentiment that I have had to hear 
with amazing frequency from Germans. 

They are afraid of the new clandestine disci- 
pline that the German militarist machine is once 
more beginning to impose, even before its re- 
vival has been officially authorized by the Allies. 
Yes, here I am, barely nine years after Hitler’s 
suicide and militarist Germany’s catastrophic 
collapse. And I am finding many of the same 
disturbing symptoms and portents I had to re- 
port before Hitler took power. 

Under the mantle of innocent Chancellor 
Adenauer, many of the same tendencies appear 
to be developing which, in the pre-war days of 
the equally innocent Foreign Minister Strese- 
mann and, later, Chancellor Bruening, fore- 
shadowed the coming of Hitler. 

Look at the patriotic hue and cry now 
launched to throw out the “traitors and collab- 
orators” from the Civil Service, from the news- 
papers and news agencies and radio. 

Who are these traitors and collaborators? Op- 
portunists who fawned on Hitler in the days 
of his power and helped him to reduce Germany 
and half Europe to ruins? No. 

On the contrary. They are the anti-Nazis. 
First and foremost among them are the emi- 
gres—Germans who had escaped abroad before 
or during the war. 

These men joined in the fight against Hitler 
during the war and won the confidence of the 
Allies. When VE Day came we brought them 
back to Germany and installed them as key men 
in the new democratic machine that was being 
built up. 








Sefton Delmer is the foreign affairs correspondent of the 
London Daily Express. This article was first published in 
England in April of this year. It aroused stormy discussion 
in England and on the continent. The facts it reveals cast 
much light on recent sensational developments in West 
Germany, but its findings were largely ignored by the 
American press. 





Our intention was that they should be a guar- 
antee against the revival of Hitlerism and mili- 
tarism. Now all kinds of pretexts are being 
put forward for their removal. Anything goes, 
from inefficiency to alleged membership in the 
communist underground.* 

Also due for removal in this new purge are 
men with a genuine record of anti-Hitler resis- 
tance during the July 20 bomb conspiracy of 
1944—and men who gave unfavorable evidence 
against German war criminals at their trials. 

Former German officials dismissed or impris- 
oned by Hitler for anti-Nazi activities are by 
law entitled to rehabilitation, compensation, and 
reinstatement. 

But every possible trick of official red tape is 
being used to delay indefinitely the decision on 
as many such claims for reinstatement as pos- 


sible. 


[ Have part of the confidential dossier con- 

cerning a former Prussian police officer who 
was imprisoned by Hitler, and then, after his 
release, went abroad as an instructor for the 
Chinese Army. 

“By helping the Chinese to fight the Japan- 
ese,” says the confidential report of a German 
general who sits on the reinstatement commit- 
tee, “this man kept the Japanese from attack- 
ing Soviet Russia and helping the German 
Army in its struggle. As a soldier I deplore his 
conduct of contributing to the country’s dis- 
aster.” 

Don’t tell me that these cases, of which I 
could give so many more examples, are merely 
a healthy symptom of reviving Germany’s na- 
tional self-confidence, essential if this great 
soldier-nation is to help the West put up an 
effective barrier to Soviet imperialism. 

I say they are a sign that: 

(1) The rush to rearm Germany, prompted 
by the war in Korea, has already given back 
enormous clandestine power to the same mili- 
tarist and industrialist clan that was behind 
the disastrous wars of aggression of Bismarck, 
the Kaiser, and Hitler. 

(2) These men, despite their smooth protes- 


* ALLEGED membership in an anti-Hitler Communist 
organization called “The Red Chapel” is the charge being 
trumped up for the removal from the North-West German 
radio of its controller, Professor Adolf Grimme, and one 
of his leading officials, Alexander Maas. Both of these men 
were appointed under British auspices. 
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tations of “Europeanism” and devotion to the 
Western ideals of democracy, are out for them- 
selves and their clique only. 

They mean to oust from their positions of 
importance everyone whom they suspect might 
not be implicitly obedient to their orders. 

(3) They regret nothing of the past but their 
defeat and the mistakes in leadership which 
caused it. 

There can be no more sensational mark of 
the power of the rising militarists than the 
open defiance of the Potsdam Pact (which the 
Allies signed in 1945) by the public appearance 
of ex-Servicemen’s associations in Western Ger- 
many. 

These ex-soldiers’ associations were rightly for- 
bidden by the Allies under the pact because of 
the immense share that the associations had in 
the rise of Hitler and the growth of militarism. 

And here they are again flagrantly in power. 
They meet in vast public assemblies, are ad- 
dressed by Ministers of the Adenauer Govern- 
ment in fiery speeches containing all the dan- 
gerous chauvinistic ingredients beloved of mili- 
tary propagandists here from the Kaiser’s day 
to Hitler. 


The army has its special ex-Servicemen’s reg- 
imental associations; so have the air force and 
the navy. Even the S.S. has its own associations. 

They are openly allowed to bear Nazi names 
like “Parachutist Army Corps Hermann Goer- 
ing,” “Destroyer Squadron Horst Wessel,” 
“Fuehrer Grenadier Division,” and even ‘“Fueh- 
rer Bodyguard Division.” 


More outstanding still is that Chancellor Ade- 
nauer, who claims to have repudiated Hitler and 
militarism completely, should have permitted 
the formation of the so-called Steel-helmet As- 
sociation. It looks to me remarkably like a 
revamping of the old Nazi Stormtroops, even 
to the jackboots, breeches, and shirts its mem- 
bers wear at political rallies. 

As their president they have Field Marshal 
Kesselring, pardoned war criminal, who pub- 
licly proclaims that he still preserves his full 
loyalty to Hitler and Goering. 

Kesselring is now at work trying to have “war 
sport training” organized for the younger and 
more militant age groups among his Steelhel- 
mets. 

Ostensible reason, of course, for permitting 
the reappearance of these ex-Servicemen’s asso- 
ciations is the help that they can give in re- 
cruiting and collecting members for the new 
German armed forces at such time as they are 
to be set up. 

As significant almost as these new military 
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and ex-soldiers’ associations is the flood of mil. 
tary newspapers and periodicals which had 
burst all over Western Germany. 

These newspapers and periodicals, of which 
there are more even than in the time of Hitler, 
are many of them subsidized and guided by the 
new Adenauer “War Ministry” of Herr Theo. 
dor Blank. 


Many of their propaganda lines are reminjs. 
cent of Goebbels. “In Stalingrad our troops 
defended not only Germany but Europe,” they 
preach. The restoration of the great Germany 
of the Hitler era is demanded by them. 

They claim that Germany is entitled to the 
leadership of Europe, and promise that she will 
obtain it with her armies. 

But then, what is surprising in such language 
from newspapers when the Cabinet itself con- 
tains men like Communications Minister Herr 
Seebohm, recently in London? He has publicly 
proclaimed such Nazi militarist views as: 

“The German East . . . not only includes 
the Elbe and the Oder, but also Bohemia and 
all territories in which Germans once were 
settled.” 


A sunce dealing with a case of alleged espion- 
age by former German S.S. men discovered, 
in the course of the trial, that key men of the 
old Gestapo are creeping back into power in 
Western Germany. It so shook him that he 
caught the next train from Karlsruhe, where 
the Federal Court was sitting, to Bonn and asked 
for guidance from the Ministry of Justice. 

Was he praised for his action? He was not. 

Instead it is now being said of him in Bonn 
that “Old so-and-so is not the right judge for 
a case of this kind.” 

I cannot say I blame those Germans who att 
frightened of the growing power of the secret 
camarilla among them. 

For it is growing. It came out at the Karl: 
sruhe trial that inquiries had been made not by 
the Federal Republic’s official agencies—neither 
police nor counter-espionage— but by agents of 
the unofficial and very secret service led by the 
top mystery man of Germany today—Major- 
General Reinhart Gehlen. 

Until Germany’s capitulation General Geb- 
len was head of Hitler’s anti-Soviet espionag? 
services. He is occupying the same _positiot 
today unofficially on contract to the Americal 
occupation forces in Germany. 

Just to baffle the judge a bit more it turnel 
out that the four main witnesses for the pros 
cution—Gehlen men all of them—were S.S. met 
themselves. 
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“Perfectly logical to set an S.S. man to catch 
in $5. man,” some would say. “Let’s get the 
most efficient men for the job regardless of the 
past.” On the same assumption I suppose we 
qught to accept without a qualm that the Geh- 
kn man in charge of this investigation was a 
former security service chief who had won the 
highest approval of Himmler for the ruthless- 
ness with which he rounded up the conspira- 
tors of the 1944 plot against Hitler. 

Well, it had the judge worried. I will con- 
fess I did not like it very much either. 

And I still do not like it, not even after run- 
ning into General Gehlen himself and finding 
him a most agreeable, clear-headed, very intelli- 
gent staff officer in the best Prussian tradition. 

He was calling at the office of Dr. Hans 
Globke, Permanent Secretary of State of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer, just as I was leaving it and 
we had a little chat. 

Dr. Hans Globke is a tall, bland man with 
the smoothest of smooth manners, a pair of very 
shrewd eyes behind rimless glasses. He is gen- 
erally held to be the most influential backstage 
wire-puller in Adenauer’s Germany. 

He certainly has his fingers in the Gehlen 
pie. With alacrity he told me so himself. 

“As soon as the treaties are ratified and we 
are entitled to have a secret espionage service 
once more,” he said, “the general and his or- 
ganization will pass officially under the control 
of the German Government. 

“I do not say we shall takes his staff over 
man for man. We shall want to have a say 
about the staffing. But in principle the Gehlen 
group will become the official German State 
organization.” 

The doctor smiled mysteriously. “Until then,” 
he said, “we must continue the present camou- 
flage arrangement by which the Gehlen organ- 
ization is under American control and paid for 
by the Americans, but under the closest con- 
tact with me.” 

Well, you could not wish for anything clearer 
and less ambiguous than that. 


As For suspicions that the Gehlen crowd ig a 
dangerous body likely to restore the secret 
tule of militarism in Germany, why, Dr. Glob- 
ke assured me that he had personally investi- 
gated the Gehlen organization. So have a cou- 
ple of parliamentary deputies. And all three 
of them had come to the same conclusion: there 
was nothing Nazi about them. 

Furthermore, General Gehlen’s activities were 
strictly confined to espionage and counter-es- 
Pionage, 
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Now, of course, I admit that I am not as 
expert on matters of secret police as the doctor. 
For many years he was one of the top perman- 
ent officials in Hitler’s Ministry of the Interior. 
He had plenty of contact with Gestapo matters 
then. 

But I cannot help feeling that he is misin- 
formed about the staff of the Gehlen organiza- 
tion. Perhaps the general himself is not fully 
aware of the extent to which his group has been 
penetrated by former SS and security men. 

Many Germans that I came across who have 
connections with such things have given me 
striking instances of this penetration. In the 
Hamburg branch, for instance, I am told, there 
are five well-known security service men work- 
ing. 

So I cannot help sharing the misgivings of 
another German general—who, as I mentioned 
yesterday, was most anxious that I should keep 
his identity secret for fear of reprisals against 
him if it came out that he had talked. 

This officer believes that Gehlen is using his 
influence to see that it is the Nazi type of 
oficer who gains control of the new German 
Army when it is formed, and not the anti- 
Hitler “traitors” of 1944. 

For my part I think the rearming of Ger- 
many at this early stage is bound to have this 
effect whether Gehlen is active or not. 

I am confirmed in this view by all I have 
seen of the incipient rebirth among the Ger- 
mans of the old terroristic herd discipline, a 
hush-hush secrecy in which the germs of demo- 
cratic freedom are already being extinguished 
even before the new machine is born. 


[ wonper whether our Mr. Eden and Washing- 

ton’s Mr. Dulles would preserve their blithe 
confidence in the usefulness of German rearma- 
ment if they could see a memorandum I have 
in front of me now. 

It is a memorandum of Germany’s post-Berlin 
foreign policy prepared by a former SS captain 
and ex-Ribbentrop diplomat, Dr. G. A. Sonnen- 
hol. 

The doctor is today the right-hand man of 
Vice-Chancellor Blucher. ; 

This document has been the basis of a serious 
discussion of Germany’s foreign policy by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Free Demo- 
cratic Party. 

This pary is financed by the Rhine and Saar 
industrialists and numbers many ex-staff officers 
among its deputies. 

The main point of the memorandum is that 
the cold war between East and West must be 
kept going by the Germans so that they can 
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play off one lot against the other, reunify Ger- 
many, and assert and increase the power of the 
Fatherland. 

It demands the formation of a big German 
Army “capable of fully exploiting German 
manpower reserves.” 

The thinking I find revoltingly reminiscent 
of that in Himmler’s now famous address to 
the gauleiters at Poznan in August 1944. 

On that occasion Himmler held out the pos- 
sibility of an end to Germany’s troubles by a 
truce with the Allies. 

The Germans, he said, would play the Rus- 
sians off against the West and then intervene 
triumphantly in the inevitable war, with a Ger- 
man people’s army retrained, reequipped, and 
S.S. ified. 

Take a glance at these extracts and you will 
get the idea. 

After arguing that the tension between the 
victors of 1945 has already been exploited so 
successfully that Germany is strong enough to 
abandon her policy of absolute reliance on the 
West and blind obedience to its orders, Dr. 
Sonnenhol says: 

“Our war potential has now become so great 
once more that such a policy (of subservience) 
is no longer permissible. 

**. , . Germany’s war potential, inconsiderable 
in comparison with the two opposing Powers, 
would become decisive if added to one side or 
the other... . 

“Fears in the West of a German-Soviet un- 
derstanding, coupled with the intransigence 
shown by the Russians at the Berlin confer- 
ence, give a strong negotiating position to the 
Government which it can and must exploit.” 


THE MEMORANDUM formulates a number of 
immediate requirements for the Government, 
The government must declare immediately 

its refusal to tolerate any further delay in the 

formation of German defense forces. 
Germany’s security must be assured either by 
the creation of a national German Army, fail- 
ing a European one, or, as an interim measure, 
by an increase in the members and equipment 
of the West German police to three times the 
strength of the police force in the Soviet zone. 

(This would give West Germany 36 divisions. ) 
Next, the Bonn treaty must be revised so 

as to remove the last restrictions imposed on 

German sovereignty. In particular, all control 

of German arms production by the security 

board must be removed. 
The restraints forbidding German industry 
to form trusts and cartels must be abolished. 

The Western Powers must return to Germans 
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their foreign assets which were confiscated 
abroad. They must contribute also some finan. 
cial assistance to help the West Germans reliey, 
the distress in the German Soviet zone. 

German trade and industry must be relieve 
by a special exemption from the restraints jm. 
posed on Western nations by the embargo o 
trade with Eastern bloc countries. 

Germany should be given special permission 
to trade with China and the Soviet world, 

What is the argument with which all the 
demands are to be pressed on us? Quite simply: 
Blackmail. 

“We must use the thesis in our discussion 
with the Western Powers,” says Dr. Sonnenhol, 
“that Germany and the Soviet zone in particular 
are martyrs for the Western peoples. 

“Germany renounces the kind of reunifics. 
tion offered her by the Russians for the sake of 
the other Western countries. 

“But Germany cannot be treated as a former 
enemy if one does not want to run the risk of 
the German potential one day being placed a 
the disposal of the Russians.” 

And just to ram that point home, the memor. 
andum proposes that the West German Gov- 
ernment should establish official trade repre: 
sentations in the Soviet Union, China, and the 
Iron Curtain satellite States. And also, of 
course, get into direct contact with the Soviet 
German Government in Berlin. 

It is a telling document this, isn’t it? And 
believe me, it is as close as can be to what th 
foreign policy will be which the Germans ar 
in fact going to follow. 

It is not too late yet. We can still veto Ade- 
nauer’s conscription Bill. We can stop German 
rearmament dead. That would shatter thes 
monstrous projects of Bonn’s would-be cold- 
war profiteers. 


Lorp PakENHAM wants me kept out of Ger- 
many. 

My reports from that country, he tells the 
House of Lords, are ‘“‘poisonous” and “puerile.” 

“No fair-minded person,” he says, “who” 
(like himself) “has recently visited Germany 
could go there now and meet people of all sorts 
and then come away and say the generals wett 
back or the Nazis were getting into the saddle” 

If that is what Lord Pakenhim thinks, le 
him look at these three names in Dr. Adenauer’ 
Cabinet list: 

(1) Professor Theodore Oberlander, Ministet 
for Refugees, joined the Nazi Party in 1933. He 
occupied the rank of Stormtroop Chief in the 
Gauleiter’s office for East Prussia. 


(2) Herr Waldemar Kraft, Minister for Spe 
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cial Assignments, was a colonel in the S.S. and 
from 1943 onwards an official of Himmler’s 
notorious Secret Police Service. His S.S. mem- 
bership number was 347148. 


(3) Herr Victor Preusker, the Minister for 
Housing, joined the S.S. in 1933. For his part 
‘a “liberating the German economy from the 
Jewish yoke” Herr Preusker was presented with 
a special certificate of honor by Adolf Hitler. 


And of course all these Nazi big shots in Ade- 
nauer’s Cabinet have filled their Ministries with 


little Nazis. 


All the same, I can understand Lord Paken- 
ham’s anxiety. 


For he himself during his tenure of office as 
a Socialist Minister was responsible, among other 
things, for the denazification and re-education 
of post-Hitler Germany. 


It is bitter for him to have to admit that his 
work has failed. I for my part would readily 
acquit him of personal responsibility for this 
failure. The most brilliantly conceived policy 
was bound to collapse. For to achieve success 
it had to be implemented over a long term. 


Only six years, however, after the fall of 
Hitler the Allies rushed in to rearm Germany 
for the defense of the West. 


As the inevitable consequence Nazis and mil- 
itarists alike today proclaim that this rearma- 
ment of Germany is a posthumous justification 
of Hitler as the champion of the West against 
Bolshevism—an ever-recurrent German propa- 
ganda line during the war. 


But I have another reason for sympathizing 
with Lord Pakenhan3 in his distress. His visits 
to Germany are conducted tours. He meets the 
people the Germans want him to meet, hears 
the things they want him to hear. 


His last trip was under the auspices of the 
Anglo-German Society. It invited Pakenham to 
lecture to members in Diisseldorf and Bonn on 
Anglo-German relations. 


I wonder what would have happened if Lord 
Pakenham had visited Germany under similar 
auspices in the pre-Hitler era, say in 1929 or 
even 1931 or 1932. 


Would he not too have denounced me as 
Poisonous and puerile for reporting, as I did then, 
that the German Reich was breaking the dis- 
armament clauses of the Versailles Treaty, that 
teal power in Germany had once more become 
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vested in the German generals, that despite the 
denials of the “pacifist and progressive” For- 
eign Minister Dr. Stresemann, a German air 
force was being secretly trained in Soviet Russia? 


As a small English boy at school in Germany, 
in the Kaiser’s time, I went twice a week to 
“war classes” where the master pumped into 
us hate of Germany’s neighbors and arrogant 
pride in Germany’s past military achievements. 


Together with my fellows, I stood to atten- 
tion when our moon-faced master with the 
duel slashes on his cheeks entered the classroom 
and roared: “I want to see soldiers, not lousy 
civilians!” 

Later I accompanied Hitler on his election 
tours, watched him pouring his own fanaticism 
and aggressiveness into the same simple Germans. 


I realize the danger to Western Europe from 
Soviet Russia and its satellites, but to bring all 
this nationalist militarism back under Allied 
auspices is a price that I consider too heavy. 
Particularly in view of the certain German 
attempt to exploit their position between the 
two blocs to “hot up” the cold war and black- 
mail us with potential desertion to the East. 


That is why I have taken the trouble to re- 
port the new danger symptoms to be found in 
Germany today. 
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Self-Portrait of an American Jew 
by Shlomo Katz 


I SAY TO MYSELF: I am a Jew, an American, a 

Zionist, an anti-communist. But no sooner 
do I make this statement than I realize that these 
terms require additional elucidation. I am all 
these things, but by what standards? 


When I try to track down to their origins the 
personalized meanings of these concepts, they 
assume a somewhat different significance from 
what is commonly understood. 


When did I become an American? Of course 
I remember the time when my father became 
naturalized, when I became a citizen, the day 
I was inducted into the army and the deadline 
for tax returns. Naturally, I am a law abiding 
citizen and I stop before red traffic lights and 
I halt when a policeman tells me to. I also went 
to American public schools. 


Upon close examination I discover that I ac- 
quired my true American citizenship in a some- 
what unorthodox manner. It was not really an 
event, just a moment that proved decisive. It 
was autumn. I was in history class. It was a 
mild Indian Summer morning, and through the 
open windows the smell of leaves burning in 
many yards drifted in. The teacher, a kindly, 
portly, middle-aged and not too bright matron 
droned something about the Revolutionary War. 
Nobody seemed to listen to her. Something 
about the atmosphere of the morning and its 
olfactory concommitant of smoke from burning 
leaves induced a trance-like state of mind. But 
at one point a name she mentioned detached it- 
self from the rest of the indistinct murmur, fixed 
itself in my mind and became a part of the 
morning. The name was Ticonderoga. 


The class was dismissed for lunch. The rest 
of the day did not in any way differ from any 
other. But things were never the same again. 
America entered into me in the form of land- 
scape and mood and a name that had many as- 
sociations. Henceforth they were to be an in- 
separable background for all that followed. In 
time other associations of a like kind took their 
place alongside the first ones; thus smoke from 
the switch engines in a neighboring railroad yard 





This is an attempt to arrive at a common denominator 
of the major factors and attitudes that enter into the mak- 
ing of the American Jew of today. The use of the first 
person should therefore not be construed as autobiography 
though the writer naturally shares many of these expe- 
riences and attitudes in one form or another. 


became associated with the struggle of the early 
immigrant years for material survival and th 
peculiarly powerful elation that marked thy 
period. Many years later, in the midst of mor 
formal, festive landscapes I would be overcome 
with a great homesickness that was not directed 
so much toward friends, or family, or materia] 
surroundings. Rather, it took the form of , 
powerful nostalgia for the smell of burning 
autumn leaves. 


The above may appear as rank sentimentality, 
but it is not. The assimilation of landscape has 
as a corollary the permanent acquisition of value 
associated with it. Last fall, when the press wa 
full of acrimonious debate about the merits or 
dangers of the mushrooming parochial school 
systems .in the country, I became aware that my 
attitudes in this question were sharply colored 
by memory of the landscape of that far-of 
autumn. 


I never went to see the real Ticonderoga. | 
knew that all I would find would be a stretch 
of ragged pasture, some indistinct old earth- 
works, a couple of ancient cannon and a bronz 
tablet. 


[ cAN NaME the day when I began to feel as an 

American. I can almost name the day when 
I began considering myself a political Zionist 
I clearly recall the incident that left me with 
the incontrovertible knowledge that I could 
never become a Communist, unless either I ot 
Communists become something other than what 
we are. But I cannot name the moment when 
I began to feel that I was a Jew. This self-defini- 
tion antedates conscious memory. I am awatt 


that when I now try to sort out the components 


of this identification, I am probably prejudice 
by later knowledge or ideas. But so far as I can 
reconstruct them, the basic premises of my Jew- 
ishness were approximately these: Jews are dif- 
ferent from other people; they do not ‘belong,’ 
wherever they are; they come from somewhett 
far away, whither they will someday return (it 
childish imagination that faraway land oftes 
fused with the hereafter) ; they are involved it 
an intimate and intense family relationship with 
God; they are God’s children, they somehow 
displeased Him and were punished by having t 
live away from home; they continue loving an 
fearing God the way children love and fear: 
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father even when they are punished; away off 
in time a great and final reconciliation would 
uke place; the Jews would return from exile. 
Here the real and supernatural elements of the 
great day became inextricably mixed. The com- 
ing of the Messiah would mean God’s forgive- 
ness and the return to Eretz Israel. It also meant 
the resurrection of the dead. Those fortunate 
enough to live to see that day would never die. 
Consequently the event was the fondest hope 
of one’s life. 


The goyim were not necessarily inferior. They 
were simply outside the family quarrel between 
the Jews and God. They too believed in God, 
naturally. But He was our God in a special way. 
They persecuted Jews; this was natural, consi- 
dering that God was angry with us. They would 
be punished for it some day, when the Messiah 
came. But even their hostility was external. 


There was also the myriad of customs that 
went with Jewishness. But these were taken for 
granted largely as form, as a correct code of 
behavior. They were part of the pattern pre- 
scribed for the large family that was called Jews. 
The essence of Jewishness lay elsewhere, in the 
vague but unrelenting relationship with God 
which could no more be evaded than one could 
cease being a member of his family. 


Discarding some childish notions and fantasies 
I find that my basic conceptions of my Jewish- 
ness have not radically changed. I still feel it as 
destiny rather than formalized faith. Sometimes 
the outlines of the destiny appear blurred, but 
the central theme of Jewish history remains clear. 
The sense of exile is a reality; the final ‘“recon- 
ciliation” remains an integral part of the prog- 
ram. Though it is perhaps necessary to point out 
that exile is not necessarily meant in the conven- 
tional political sense any more than the “recon- 
ciliation” should be visualized as a grapefruit, 
fried chicken and sherbet banquet between Israel 


and God. 


ZIONISM was immanent in this state of affairs. 
Zion was the address of the place of final re- 
turn. Take it away and the whole structure col- 
lansed. For if there was to be no ultimate return, 
exile would become aimless wandering, a Gypsy 
existence rather than meaningful punishment. 


The physical Zion — a country named Eretz 
Israel with a river named Jordan and a city 
named Jerusalem — was the material counter- 


Part to persecution in equally material countries 
named Russia or Poland or Rumania. There were 
always two levels to exile and to Zion, the phys- 
ical and the material, the Zion one reaches by 
boat where there are Arabs and mountains and 
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palm trees and the graves of the patriarchs, and 
the one that is reached over bridges built of cig- 
arette paper that span the ocean yet do not col- 
lapse under the weight of the repatriates. 

There are all kinds of Zionism. There is polit- 
ical Zionism, cultural Zionism, messianic Zion- 
ism, philanthropic Zionism, catastrophic Zion- 
ism and who knows how many other varieties. 
When Israel was proclaimed an independent 
state in 1948 I cheered the fact that (among 
other things) the time had come for someone to 
write a book called ““You Can Go Home Again.” 
For doubts were beginning to arise whether the 
destiny of the Jews in the world was not, after 
all, merely an unusually long series of tragic ac- 
cidents. Some token was needed — even by a 
Zionist — that this was not so. It was reassur- 
ing to know that the ultimate return, in this 
form or another, did exist, after all. 

From this standpoint Israel assumed tremen- 
dous meaning. Of course Israel is also simply a 
small and poor country whose officialdom is 
often no better than it should be and whose 
border squabbles with such “significant” pow- 
ers as Jordan and Syria are scarcely edifying at 
times. But Israel is also a principle in history— 
the principle of the ultimate reunion, the “‘in- 
gathering of the dispersion” as it is officially 
called. On the obvious political or economic 
plane I may not feel dispersed, or hanker after 
ingathering. Psychologically and emotionally I 
am powerfully affected by the historic con- 
cretization of this principle. 


‘THE FOURTH decisive factor is my anti-com- 

munism. There was a time when my reaction 
to communism was more ambivalent. Some 
early reactions were definitely positive. 


Communism was good because it did not (at 
that time, or at least to my knowledge then) 
resort to anti-Jewish acts. It was also romantic, 
bringing new songs, dashing ragged Red cav- 
alrymen and many other tokens of liberation a 
youngster delights in. This ambivalent atti- 
tude lasted for years. The adventure of revolu- 
tion and the high sounding verbiage attracted. 
The sneers at everything Jewish and the con- 
tempt for Zion repelled. 


A seemingly trivial incident decided once 
and for all that communism and I could never 
come to terms. The incident was of a personal 
nature and had little to do with ideology. A 
group of us, Jewish teenagers, was organized 
in a Zionist club. Another group in the neigh- 
borhood of similar age, had its YCL unit. It 
was the time of the Third Period. They sported 
leather jackets, tough talk and aggressive man- 
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ners. We secretly envied them. They seemed 
so strong and self-confident. We were self-con- 
scious, consumed by doubts, with a tendency 
to melancholia, and always anxious to see the 
other side of the question. They were arro- 
gantly rebellious against all conventions. It was 
even rumored that they really “went all the 
way” in all sorts of things, they stopped at 
nothing. We scarcely dared articulate the ex- 
tent of their freedom. Our sanctities kept us 
in leash. Ours was a strict God; they had 
emancipated themselves from His laws. 

They used to come to our meeting place for 
ideological debates. These used to rage fiercely, 
and in the end each side returned to its pre- 
pared positions. Their arrogance kept mounting. 

A minor diplomatic occurrence took place 
at that time. The press reported that a prom- 
inent Zionist leader had had an interview with 
the then Queen Marie of Rumania. To us, 
well-behaved Zionist youngsters, the name of 
the Zionist leader was sacrosanct. 

The Sunday following the press report, some 
YCL’ers came on their usual missionarying visit. 
But this time they tried a new tack. The Zion- 
ist, they gloated, went to see the fascist queen 
of fascist Rumania. He went to bed with her, 
they snickered, and paid her with the lives of 
Rumanian Jews. That’s your leader for you. 
This was followed by a stream of obscenity and 
gleeful gestures illustrating what the Zionist 
“did with the Queen of Rumania.” They 
jeered, they laughed, and with some uncompli- 
mentary remarks about the “rotten bourgeois 
Zionists” who could’ never become revolution- 
ists, they departed triumphantly. 

During all this time we said nothing. We 
had no retort to this kind of attack. We were 
always ready to argue with heat and passion, 
even with fanaticism. But the brutal violation 
of our sanctities left us speechless. We were in 
turmoil. We felt like bashing our own heads 
against the wall. How could they! How could 
they! What could one do against this type of 
assault! 

The ambivalence toward communism van- 
ished. National ownership, five year plans, the 
Dnieper Dam, rousing tunes, what did these 
matter? These were no longer part of the argu- 
ment. The cynicism and brutality blocked them 
out. 

The Third Period passed, but the pattern re- 
mained the same. In their sweetest moods, as 
when they preach United Front or defense of 
the Rosenbergs, brutality remains their dom- 
inant note. Out of habit I still argue with 
communists from time to time. But my argu- 
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ment with them ended that day many yey, 
ago. I had no retort to brutality. Was it ove. 
refinement? Middle class scruples? Perhaps, 


[tT sEEMs To ME that the dominant feelings in 

my life today are compassion and bewilder. 
ment, the latter oscillating sharply betwee, 
euphoria and fear. 

I am often deeply disturbed, for when | 
stop to examine my relationships with the worl 
I find myself in a state of profound antagonism 
with three of four major human masses on 
earth. Of the United States, Germany, Rusj 
and the ‘Moslem area, I am in a condition of 
varying degrees of hostility with the last three. 


As a Jew I am not on speaking terms with 
Germany. Even if I cared to speak to Germany, 
I would not know how to begin. I cannot for. 
give it what it did, arid I feel that it has don 
nothing to merit or to invite such forgivenes, 
But this does not exhaust the complexity of 
my attitude toward Germany. I am also afraid 
of it. Not infrequently, as German authorities 
deliver their formal statements promising decent 
behavior in the future and expressing some sort 
of equivocal regret for the past, it is difficult 
for me to avoid the suspicion that it is all ; 
sham that poorly conceals a threat, as if Ger- 
many were muttering in my direction: “Very 
well, we lost the war and are occupied and have 
to talk like this while the cop is around, but 
you just wait till I catch you around the corner.” 


There is still another emotional knot that 
complicates my attitude toward Germany. This 
is a state of self-consciousness and embarras- 
ment when confronted with the problem. 


I try to imagine a meeting with a “good” 
German, one who is sincerely outraged by the 
Nazi crimes. What a nightmare such a mett- 
ing would be. As a genuinely decent person 
he would feel compelled to grovel before me 
in quest of forgiveness, yet would not know 
what he could do that might be effective. | 
would feel miserably uncomfortable in his pre- 
sence. I do not want him to grovel before me 
Yet I am not in a position to dispense the for- 
giveness he needs, and he would know this 
Besides, guilt and forgivenss are not momentary 
conditions once experienced and then shelved. 
They are rather like parallel rivers flowing neat 
each other, constantly feeding one on another 
through subterranean channels. But such a re 
lationship is untenable and would soon degen- 
erate into violent resentment, one _ breaking 
under the load of guilt, the other incapable of 
sustaining the burden of forgiveness. No 1% 
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tional conversation could be carried on on such 
terms; nor is polite pretense conceivable. 

| therefore find myself in the uncomfortable 
position of avoiding Germany and at the same 
time keeping a wary eye on it from a distance 
lest another calamity is cooked up for me some- 
where between the Rhine and the Oder. My 
geography of Europe has a large area in the 
center that is stamped taboo, with all this im- 
plies of fear, untouchableness, threat and dark 


mystery. 


Y SPECIAL Map also differs radically from 
the Rand McNally variety farther east. 
From Minsk to Vladivostok I occupy a unique 
position that conditions my attitude toward this 
subcontinent. I can share my anti-communism 
with others, but I can go with them only a 
certain distance, then our roads part. The fork- 
ing of the road occurs at the point where I 
cease being merely a political opponent of Stal- 
inism and I become a spectral enigma variously 
labelled as a “cosmopolitan,” a “passportless 
vagabond,” a “rootless tramp,” etc. In this area 
I am alone, singled out for a demonic role, and 
only my total disappearance as a Jew would sat- 
isfy the communist world. 

It is therefore not easy to define the special 
nature of my attitude toward the Soviet coun- 
tries. Terms such as “hostility,” “opposition” 
or “antagonism” do not encompass it. These 
imply a relationship that in time can be com- 
posed or fought to a conclusion and raised to 
amore positive level. But the unique misunder- 
standing between me as a Jew and the com- 
munist world appears to exclude such a solu- 
tion. The Soviet world is not “mad at me,” its 
quarrel with me is not ideological. So far as it 
is concerned I simply do not exist and not even 
a modest niche is allotted me in the Stalinist 
blueprint for the future society. 

I don’t know what it feels like to be a guost, 
but I do know that it is very uncomfortable 
being considered a ghost in such a large part of 
the world. I would like to come to some un- 
derstandable terms with the communist world, 
any kind of terms; even a state of outright 
belligerence would be preferable to the present 
situation. ‘There exists an inaccessible court 
somewhere in the Kremlin and this court is 
accusing me of something, but I was never told 
what my crime is. I am given to understand, 
in all sorts of roundabout and often contradic- 
tory ways, that I am somehow reactionary, 
not by virtue of my social or economic status 
but simply because I am I. I keep submitting 
my appeals. They are never answered. I study 
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every shred of veiled evidence. One day Gro- 
myko smiled at me. That is, he didn’t really 
smile at me, but only in the general direction 
where I happened to stand at the time. At once 
I was in a dither. Had his smile any special 
meaning? Or I take my decibel counter to the 
UN and discover that Vyshinsky lowered his 
voice somewhat. For weeks afterward I alter- 
nately exult-and mourn as I probe the possible 
meaning of the change. Yet the ambiguity of 
this relationship does not deprive it of con- 
crete effect. When the Soviet executioner finally 
comes toward me there is nothing ambiguous 
about what he does. 

This sick relationship between me and the 
communist world has been going on for such a 
long time that by now it has become part of me. 


As 4 Jew [also find myself in a state of b’roigez 
with the Moslem world. Outwardly at least 

this is the shallowest and least wanted of my 
antagonistic involvements. I would like simply 
to disengage myself from it because it bothers 
me without as yet troubling me very seriously. 
But though it appears to be an easy scrape to get 
out of, all attempts to do so have failed so far. 

A remarkable aspect of this mess is that I 
have always maintained a distant and semi- 
jocular, but nevertheless earnest, family rela- 
tionship with the Moslem world. The Chris- 
tian world consisted of goyim, and this term 
was pregnant with painful memories. The Mos- 
lem world, and Arabs in particular, were in 
an entirely different category. They were 
“Uncle Ishmael,” the black sheep of the patriar- 
chal family, like their forebear, perhaps, but 
still a part of the family and not quite goyim— 
strangers. 

I have had close brushes with German and 
Russian culture. Dostoyevsky and Schopen- 
hauer, Tolstoy and Goethe and many others 
exerted a direct influence on me. It was natural 
for me to become involved in one way or an- 
other with these peoples and their cultures. The 
Moslem world is remote. I know little of it. 
Were I to quote, “A loaf of bread, a jug of wine, 
and thou. . .” I would practically exhaust the 
totality of my contact with this world. 

Yet suddenly I find myself involved, and 
badly involved, with this huge area and its tre- 
mendous population. From Indonesia to Mor- 
occo—allowing for a couple of breaks in this 
vast front in India, Burma and Thailand—I 
have become persona non grata, to put it mildly. 
In turn I find myself spontaneously on the de- 
fensive to any headline referring to the Arab or 
Moslem world. Politicians in Baghdad or Beirut, 
half way around the world, graciously concede 
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that my loyalty as an American citizen is gen- 
uine, or belabor me for being untrue to my 
adopted country. Suddenly I am aware that 
I have a new overseer in the form of Moslems 


of all kinds. 


My initial reaction to this involvement was 
irritation. What do these people want? Let 
them tend to their own camel business! Grad- 
ually the nuisance became a bother and the 
bother grew to considerable proportions. I have 
been forced into an unwanted argument. 

This is not the place to rehash the pros and 


cons of the Palestine situation, the Mandate, the 
League of Nations, the UN resolution, etc. The 
nasty situation that has arisen has little to do 
with Palestine or with Israel. I am convinced 
that if even the most exaggerated Arab claims 
with regard to Israel were to be granted to- 
morrow, their quarrel with me would not abate. 
It is difficult for me to avoid the conclusion 
that the Moslem world isn’t quite sure itself 
of what it wants of me. 

But when Egyptians, Iraqis and Pakistanis 
pursue me all the way to America to assure me 
that Egypt or Iraq or Saudi Arabia is “their 
country,” and then proceed to order my be- 
havior in America, else they will run to Gerald 
Smith, the situation loses its humor. Something 
is deeply troubling the Moslem world. It is 
struggling with this something—whatever it is 
—and as part of this struggle I am chosen as 
a main target for hostility. Willy-nilly I have 
been drawn into an antagonistic relationship 
for which I have neither taste nor use, but which 
I am not allowed to drop. 


"THESE COMPLICATED relationships and attitudes 

inevitably affect my romance with America 
itself. I have accepted America as part of my- 
self. Now I am not always sure that the accep- 
tance is equally mutual. My “interests” tend to 
set me apart. While other Americans find in 
their mailboxes standard-size envelopes with 
purple three-cent stamps containing conven- 
tional messages, my mailbox is stuffed with out- 
landish envelopes covered with curious postage 
containing messages of remote but urgent bus- 
iness. I often think that my neighbors suspect 
I am engaged in some shady business. I know I 
am not. I would like to show them my letters, 
to initiate them into the content of the mes- 
sages I receive. They are not interested. Some- 
times they try to reassure me that they really 
don’t suspect me of anything. Then they pro- 
test too much. I wax enthusiastic over their 
assurances. The atmosphere becomes heavily 
charged with tense good will. 
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For a time I tried to put an end to theg 
“foreign entanglements.” I marked all foreign 
mail “addressee unknown”; on the door I pasted 
a Red Cross sticker, a feather label of the local 
Welfare Campaign, other stickers testifying that 
I gave to the anti-cancer-tb-polio-diphtheria- 
eczema funds. I enrolled as a volunteer fire. 
man. 


A short time thereafter the mail brought me 
a small but heavy manila envelope postmarked 
“New York.” Inside it I found a small 
mezuzah charm and two small bags of earth 
respectively labelled as coming from the Mt, 
of Olives in Jerusalem and Rachel’s tomb. The 
covering letter appealed to my “Jewish com- 
passion” and solicited a contribution. I was in 
a dilemma. The first instant I wanted to throw 
the contents away; then I became angry and 
decided to return the articles to the senders 
with a sharp note asking them not to clutter 
up my place. In the end I cooled down and 
resigned myself. Since there was no escaping 
it, why not act sensibly and follow instructions, 
What did the instructions say? The mezuzah 
charm was to be nailed over the door or worn 
around the neck. I took a hammer and did 
as instructed. The bags of earth were to be 
kept for future emergencies. I put them away 
in a drawer for “future reference.” 


Now tat I am talking frankly, I might as 

well admit it. The fact of the matter is I have 
frequent nightmares. During the day I go about 
my business pretty much like everybody else. 
But when night comes it is different. I am 
afraid of a lot of specific things, but mostly I 
am just afraid. Very cautiously I tried to feel 
out some of my non-Jewish American friends 
on this subject. 

“How do you feel at night?” I asked one 
of them. 

“Pretty good, thank you,” he said. 

“That’s not what I meant,” I persisted, “I 
mean, are you afraid?” 

“Afraid?” he was startled. “Afraid of what?” 

I couldn’t explain it to him. When I tried 
to formulate an answer I realized that if I were 
to tell it to him he would flee in alarm. For my 
explanation would have sounded something as 
follows: “At night I am sometimes afraid that 
Ticonderoga will be taken away from me.” 

It is a general sort of terror. So now when I 
am about to go to sleep I involuntarily repeat: 
“This is the couch of Solomon; sixty valiant 
warriors stand about it, of the choicest braves 
of Israel; all of them are girt with swords and 
learned in the art of war, for fear of the night.” 
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This didn’t help much, so I tried analysis. 
The analyst was of the best—I dare not say 
how much he charged an hour because I won’t 
be believed. When I first saw the couch in his 
office, a gleam of recognition stole into my eyes 
and I whispered: “This is the couch of Solomon; 
sixty” CLC. « © « 

“What are you mumbling,” he almost leaped 
on me, anxious to get a quick clue to my neur- 


osis. 

I recited my little prayer. 

“Sixty warriors, sixty choice warriors of 
Israel,” he murmured. “Delusions of grandeur— 
compensatory mechanism—deep-seated inferior- 
ity complex aggravated by sense of insecurity. 
Who is your favorite heroine?” 


I wanted to say “Rachel,” but I wasn’t going 
to let him catch me that easily, so I slyly said 
“Betsy Ross.” 

My analysis went on for what seemed an 
eternity. Finally the analyst discharged me— 
that was five years later. He gave me a long 
talk, a prescription and a course of further 
therapy. The talk I don’t remember clearly. 
It was very complicated, something about an 
unexpiated guilt complex connected with the 
murder of Moses, a mother fixation, a compul- 
sion to sleep-walk to the scene of my crime 
somewhere in the general area between the Suez 
Canal and South Tel Aviv, and a lot more like 
that. The therapy he recommended consisted 
of repeating every evening the following for- 
mula: “Every day in every way things are get- 
ting better and better.” The prescription was 
for aspirin tablets—plain aspirin. 

I still follow the analyst’s instructions. But 
now I have added another old formula to the 
one the analyst prescribed and the one about 
sixty warriors of Israel about my bed. I came 
across it recently and it sounded good. It goes 
like this: “Michael on my right; Gabriel on my 
left; Uriel in front; Raphael behind; and over 
my head rests God himself.” It fortifies me a 
little more. 


THE TROUBLE Is that I have no ideology. It 

had seemed to me that I always had some 
kind of ideology. Now I have none. I have 
attitudes and emotions, attachments and an- 
tagonisms, all the raw materials for an ideology 
but no organized scheme into which they should 
fit. Things have reached such a pass that I don’t 
even have an ideology about not having one, and 
I don’t know whether it is good or bad this 
way. Yet there was a time when this wasn’t 
so. At first I keenly missed an ideology, then 
I became reconciled to the situation. 
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In addition to all these troubles I also suffer 
from an overwhelming sense of compassion. It 
is so overpowering that I hardly think it is 
natural. If I see a beggar a block away I run 
to give him something. If I happen to pass one 
by, my conscience drives me to run back and 
seek him out. I cannot resist an appeal of any 
kind, to the detriment of order in my house. 
I now possess about twenty mezuzah charms, 
forty bags of holy soil, scores of pencils and 
fountain pens with my name engraved on them, 
thousands of gummed stickers with my name 
on them to be used for return addresses, reams 
of stamps of all kinds ranging from Christmas 
seals to the latest issue announcing a Lag B’Omer 
festival, and countless receipts from all kinds 
of charitable institutions, drives, campaigns, 
appeals and what not. I have enough “bricks” 
to build a Temple or a Cathedral or a huge 
mausoleum. 


Yet I know that I am not a generous man. 
I give out of fear and compassion, not out of 
generosity. I also tend to cry easily. Each time 
I read about an act of kindness I weep, whether 
it concerns distribution of rubber boots to the 
flooded-out inhabitants of the Zuider Zee, 
orange juice for Yemenite children in an Israel 
Maabarah or double malteds for Korean chil- 
dren. Sometimes I am ashamed of the ease 
with which my tears flow, but I am irresistibly 
attracted by any opportunity to hear about hu- 
man kindness. It reassures me somewhat and 
I do my bit. 


I do not understand what is behind this ex- 


aggerated compassion. All I know is that my 


need to see and participate in kindliness is con- 
stantly mounting. 


Whenever a speaker for a charitable fund 
comes to address a meeting in my neighborhood, 
I am among the first to raise my hand. When 
I return from such meetings it is generally 
quite late. I recite my three prayers, but I 
remain vaguely apprehensive. Should the “en- 
emy” suddenly appear, I suppose I would 
exclaim, “I gave!” 





The Phonograph Records by 


NOAH NACHBUSH 


Are purest gems of YippIsH RECORDINGS 
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JEWIsH FRontig, 


Three Reports 


Report from Yemen 
by Meyer Levi 


MM: I. M. is one of a group of sixty-nine Jew- 

ish immigrants who left Yemen about two 
months ago. His family came to Israel some years 
ago, but he stayed behind for the same reason 
that some others did: to wind up his business. 
“Winding up business” meant trying to collect 
debts outstanding from Arab customers, many 
of whom utilized the opportunity presented by 
the rapid departure of the Jews to avoid paying. 
I. M. had been a communal functionary and in 
this capacity he had an opportunity to maintain 
contacts with the Imam (the ruler of Yemen) 
and his officials. He also had occasion to visit 
many towns in Yemen and to meet the few Jews 
remaining there. He related that according to 
reliable estimates, one thousand Jews still live in 
Yemen. These are mostly craftsmen and earn an 
adequate livelihood. The attitude of their Moslem 
neighbors has not changed. 


When I asked him why this handful of Jews 
remained in Yemen he explained that at first 
they had intended to remain in the country for 
a short time only. Later they were influenced by 
the rumors spread by their Arab neighbors re- 
garding the “starvation” in Israel, the ‘forcible 
seizure of children from their parents and wives 
from their husbands”, and similar legends. The 
effect of these rumors was counteracted by a 
decree of the Imam that all Jews must leave the 
country. This decree was forwarded to all the 
district governors who began pressing the re- 
maining Jews to depart from the country. With 
the aid of bribes the decree was “frozen” in most 
localities; in others, bribes were ineffective and 
some Jews sought surcease in conversion to Mo- 
hammedanism. 


The first to resort to conversion was a man in 
the district of Hubeish, who formerly had been 
a teacher and a shochet. He persuaded sixty- 
three others to embrace Mohammedanism in 
order “to get out of trouble”. Some of these 
converts later regretted their action, but it was 
too late. In Yemen no one is allowed to renounce 
Mohammedanism under penalty of death. 


An Arab woman looks after the tomb of Rabbi 
Shalom Shabazi in Taiz. (The tomb of this rev- 
ered poet of Yemenite Jews has long been the 
goal of numerous pilgrims.) This duty she as- 
sumed voluntarily. In fact, the tomb is not de- 
serted, for many Arabs come to pray there. On 


the other hand, the famous synagogue nearby 
where in the past Jewish pilgrims from all corners 
of Yemen used to pray, is now destroyed. “Un. 
knowns” destroyed it. The Jewish quarter in the 
neighborhood is also destroyed. Not a single Jew 
remains in Taiz. 

Sanaa, the capital of Yemen for centuries, has 
lost its importance since the accession of the new 
Imam Ahmed. Taiz is now the capital of Yemen, 
Sanaa, which was a beautiful city only a few years 
ago, is now a pitiful and impoverished village, 
The entire Jewish quarter of Sanaa, which con- 
tained a population of eight thousand, now has 
only two Jews, potters who also sell alcoholic 
beverages to some of the Imam’s brothers. Be- 
cause of this they are protected. (Consumption 
of alcoholic beverages is strictly forbidden to Mo- 
hammedans in Yemen, subject to severe punish- 
ment. But who will punish members of the royal 
family?) 

The large synagogue of the former Jewish 
quarter in Sanaa is now a school for Arab child- 
ren. Another synagogue in the Al Masouri quart- 
er has been converted into a mosque. The 
monuments and headstones of the Jewish cemet- 
ery are gradually “disappearing” so that soon 
the place will no longer be recognizable as a 
burial place. 

The Imam Ahmed is making great efforts to 
transform the small mountain town Taiz into 
a proper capital city. Roads have been paved, 
military barracks built, housing for government 
officials and palaces for the royal family have 
been erected. A large hospital has also been built. 
It is staffed entirely by Americans and Europe- 
ans. There is not a single Arab doctor in it. Taiz 
has become a commercial center and chief cus- 
toms headquarters. 

Though Imam Ahmed appears to. have full 
control of the country, his brothers and relatives 
occupy important positions in the government, 
and no signs of rebellion appear on the horizon, 
the Imam fears for his life. This fear seems to be 
well grounded, for plotters abound in Yemen 
and are waiting for a chance to strike at Imam 
Ahmed as they struck at his father. This is why 
the Imam is constantly apprehensive. He does 
not go about much, nor does he see many people. 
Very frequently he claims to be “sick”, and it 
is not known whether he is really ill, or whether 
the ailment is of a security nature. For months 
on end he fails to appear at, public receptions. 
The security measures which the Imam has en- 
forced for his own protection are very severe. 
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No newspapers are published in Yemen to this 
day. The handful of radio sets available are op- 
erated by batteries. These are owned by a very 
few; the mass of the people get their “informa- 
tion” from casual rumors. The masses in Yemen 
believe that Israel is a powerful and aggressive 
country, and they conclude that “it doesn’t pay 
to start trouble with Israel”. The memory of the 
Yemenite volunteers to the “Holy War in Pales- 
tine’ who came back broken and despairing, 
with tales of ‘‘Zionist Valor” is still fresh in the 
country. The Arabs of Yemen consent to retain 
their membership in the Arab League, but they 
have no taste for further wars or a “Second 
Round” against Israel. 


Report from Tunisia 
by Moshe Carmel 


NE HUNDRED AND TEN THOUSAND Jews live 

in Tunisia amid a total population of three 
and a half million, the vast majority of whom 
are Arabs and the rest French. Nearly seventy 
thousand Jews live in the capital city, Tunis, 
which has a total population of three hundred 
and fifty thousand. Forty thousand of the Jews in 
Tunis live in the ghetto. Most of remaining Jews 
of Tunisia are scattered in small communities, 
largely in cities along the sea coast. About ten 
thousand live in the smaller inland towns and 
villages, where their mode of living is similar to 
that of the Arabs though they observe Jewish 
customs and engage in typically Jewish trades. 


Tunisia is a protectorate of France and the 
country is part of the French Union. A French 
governor is the virtual ruler of the country and 
commands the French military garrison, though 
officially the country is ruled by a Bey who has 
his residence in a palace in Tunis, appoints a 
cabinet and an administration of native Arabs, 
and conducts affairs of state under the super- 
vision of the French Governor General. The Bey 
has a small military force at his disposal, but it 
is suitable only for parade and ceremonial 
purposes. 


The French inhabitants of Tunisia are the dom- 
inant element in the country. They control the 
economic and political life. The country is 
swamped with French commodities. The planta- 
tions and the factories are in French hands. 


Tunisia has fertile soil and numerous natural 
resources such as phosphates, zinc, and magne- 
sium. But local industry processes agricultural 
products mainly, especially olive oil. French is 
the official language of the country though the 
majority of the people speak Arabic. There ex- 
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ists a strong Arab independence movement whose 
members engage in terror and sabotage acts 
against the French. Many members of this in- 
dependence movement have been imprisoned. 


The social structure of the Jewish community 
in Tunisia does not differ essentially from that in 
many other countries, except that here it is ac- 
companied by a unique and degrading poverty 
that leads to social degeneration. It is a type of 
poverty that words cannot describe. 


A minute fraction of the Jewish community 
is engaged in the professions and lives comfort- 
ably. More than sixty percent of the Jews engage 
in trade and other middlemen’s callings. But 
these are rapidly being displaced by the Arabs 
who are increasingly occupying important posi- 
tions in business. A small number of Jews are 
artisans, and the rest depend on charity which 
they receive from Jewish institutions. 


The vast majority of the Jews of Tunisia, 
especially those residing in the ghettos, live in 
direst poverty. Half the inhabitants of the ghet- 
tos are crowded two or three families—sometimes 
as many as fifteen persons— in a single dark and 
unventilated room. Mortality, infant mortality 
especially, is consequently very high. Unemploy- 
ment is endemic here. 


The Jews of Tunisia are organized in numer- 
Ous societies which maintain a variety of charit- 
able institutions with the financial aid of Joint 
Distribution Committee, OSE and ORT. The 
Jewish communities are rent by mutual anim- 
osities. North and South are constantly at log- 
gerheads. The president of the community in 
Tunis heads one camp; the head of the commun- 
ity in Sfax leads the other. The government 
authorities exploit this animosity to the detri- 
ment of both sides. 


The Arab population of Tunisia is gradually 
taking over key economic positions which were 
formerly in Jewish hands. The economic crisis 
of the Jewish community thus becomes more 
acute from year to year. The relief provided by 
the charitable institutions meets momentary 
needs, but is incapable of altering the situation 
basically. 


Superficially, the Jews in Tunisia practice a 
traditional Jewish way of life. But aside from 
the villages in the southern part of the country 
and on Djerba Island, this “Jewishness” is skin 
deep. The French language and culture dominate 
the European sections of the large port cities, 
and there exists a strong tendency to assimilate. 
This trend is especially pronounced «mong the 
youth whose way of life and aspirations are 
French-Levantine. 
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The majority of Jewish children attend gov- 
ernment schools where French is the language of 
instruction. This is the only language they know. 
A few attend the Alliance Israelite schools which 
are also part of the government school system 
and are under government supervision. The cur- 
riculum of the Alliance schools is almost identi- 
cal with that of the government schools, except 
that one hour daily is devoted to Hebrew studies. 
The government inspectors do not interfere with 
the program of instruction during this hour. Al 
together about four thousand children attend 
the five Alliance schools throughout Tunisia. 
Nearly every class I visited contained at least 
one Arab pupil. 


The Jews of Tunisia live with their day-to- 
day cares and seem to disregard developments 
which may confront them with physical danger 
in the near future. They are subject to the in- 
security that attends on all small Jewish com- 
munities in the midst of large Mohammedan 
populations. Though physical attacks have been 
rare, the Jews on the island of Djerba told me 
that no Jew dares leave the confines of his quart- 
er after sunset for fear of assault. After dark 
all doors are securely barred. 


Politically the position of the Jews of Tunisia 
is complicated. They deepnd on French authority 
and security forces to protect them from the 
native population. On the other hand they must 
not appear to the Arabs as a community that is 
allied with the foreign rulers. Thus they have 
to maintain a precarious balance between the 
two chief forces in the country. This is a danger- 
ous position to maintain. 


The Jewish community of Tunisia will no 
doubt have to be liquidated in coming years. 
This can be accomplished by means of a planned 
migration to Israel, or it can be left to the un- 
bridled forces of political and economic upheaval 
that face Tunisia. 


Report on Hungary 
by Baruch Hermon 


AA{BoUT ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND Jews remain 

in Hungary at this time. Some forty thou- 
sand of these are over sixty years old. When 
Hungary still permitted emigration to Israel, 
most of the emigrants were young people. The 
older ones, exhausted by their experiences under 
the Nazi occupation, stayed behind, fearful of 
the hardships of adjustment in a new land or 
because of anti-Zionist sentiments. Meantime 
they have aged, and the gates of Hungary have 
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been slammed shut before them. Most of them 
are not self-supporting, but there is no one to 
give them aid. (The offices of Joint Distribution 
Committee in Hungary were closed by the Hun- 
garian government about two years ago and a 
number of the most active local workers were ar- 
rested.) The government social welfare agencies 
disregard the need of these aging Jews, holding 
against them their former “anti-communism” 
because they had not been workers or peasants, 
(Even former retail shop-keepers, peddlars and 
self-employed artisans are now considered as 
“burgeois” in Hungary, and consequently as 
enemies of workers and peasants. ) 


The Zionist movement in Hungary always 
found itself hemmed in by two powerful hostile 
forces: the wealthy and influential assimilated 
elements on one hand, and the fanatically ortho- 
dox elements, who had been numerous in the small 
towns, on the other hand. It was this blind hatred 
for Zionism on the part of the ultra-orthodox 
elements that restrained them from leaving the 
country while they still had a chance. A cor- 
respondent of the reliable Neue Zuricher Zeitung 
who recently visited Hungary relates that the 
majority of Jews remaining in the country are 
fanatically orthodox, and though they suffer 
no special persecutions on account of their re- 
ligious practices, they are none-the-less regarded 
as “parasites” on economic grounds. Pro-Zionist 
Jews who have remained in Hungary are treated 
with hostility on political grounds. Most of the 
Jewish political prisoners in Hungary today are 
persons who had been active in Zionist work. 


What is the aim of the communists in Hun- 
gary? The correspondent of the Neue Zuricher 
Zeitung defines it as follows: ““The communists 
hope that the Jewsih community will in the end 
lose its identity. They do everything possible to 
accelerate this process among the youth. Not a 
single Jewish school exists in any of the prov- 
incial cities in Hungary. One Jewish high school 
remains in Budapest, but its enrollment is 
dwindling because its graduates are not admitted 
to the university and its diplomas are disregard- 
ed. There exsist no Jewish youth organizations, 
and lectures on Jewish subjects are unheard of. 
Jewish youth has no opportunity to congregate 
on Jewish holidays. The bond between the Jews 
of Hungary and those outside is being severed... 


“After the arrest of the doctors in Moscow, 
the Hungarian press briefly announced the ar- 
rest and imprisonment of the chairman of the 
Jewish community in Budapest. No explanations 
were given. Other active public personages were 
arrested without any public announcement.” 
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“Darling” 


A Story 


by Shimon 


nes Now little tufts and strands of 
hair clung to each sweep of Bertha’s brush, 
and there were days she felt selfpity at how 
many of them gray already, at her age. But 
then she started going to their dances every 
week, for how much time did she have left, a 
girl like her? sh 

With both her friends Bertha had joined the 
Group directly on arrival here, and for an 
afternoon slipped off the harness of the new, 
perverse, exacting language their new life de- 
manded. 

A small midtown hotel was where they held 
their dances, upstairs, the Continental Room, 
designed for minuettes and stately waltzes, but 
mostly booked for mediocre weddings: each 
Sunday three pm, and always right on time, 
because they had to be cleared out by six. 

A fourpiece band here gave unconscious par- 
odies of gypsy music, in which all you heard 
was violin, accordion, and the leader’s stamping 
foot. Only from time to time the slickhaired 


players came to life and played just what they | 


liked, played childlike melodies roaring like 
subway trains, graceless like rushhour elbows, 
the hard rhythms of a hard country. While in 
protest all paused in their places, glared with 
outrage at the smirking players, while the chair- 
man went among them, winked an eye, ex- 
plained, So this was their kind of music, swing, 
so do them something. And smiled with reas- 
surance. In America you had to be ollright. 

Some Sundays there were far too many girls, 
and on still other Sunday afternoons were hardly 
any boys at all, because the boys, for them it 
was much easier to be ollright. 

But Bertha found it pleasant merely to be 
sitting here, leathery elbows pressed upon the 
coffeespotted tablecloth, her cheekbones resting 
on her hands, pulling her mouth into a com- 
fortable smile, and all around her the language 
of her childhood, humorously mixed with un- 
certain English. So she sat barricaded behind 
Dora and Irene, her two best friends, and when 
a young man came in their direction, Bertha 
stared into her coffee, and let him pass or ask 
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one of the others, and so could feel that she 


herself had made the choice. 


At times she felt a gentle envy for her girl- 
friends Dora and Irene, whose figures had re- 
mained so good through all the fright and 
overwork and hunger, all the slaps and screams 
and sickness, all the months of ruined stomachs 
overeating when they reached New York. Oh 
by their figures you would surely take them for 
girls raised in America on icecreamsodas, steaks 
and orangejuice; not by their faces, though; 
eyes without playfulness or wonder, and dry 
and thinly wrinkled skin around the eyes and 
mouth, the way you’d see it on a midget’s face. 
And all resemblance finally would disappear 
once they opened their mouths. Not just the 
accent. But of course their teeth, all their teeth 
were bad, no wonder. 


Such AN AFTERNOON. Even Dora and Irene 
sat bored, unasked. 


Scarcely a dozen boys around, making hollow 
echoes with their feet and laughter in the half 
empty hall. Boys in their twenties and their 
thirties, above stiff collars shrunken heads, anx- 
ious metallic smiles, the feeble jests and gal- 
lantries of Budapest, Vienna, Prague, offered 
in feebler English. 

Not even rain outside, so you could blame 
the weather. Only the steady drip of boredom. 
Not like on other Sunday afternoons, when by 
and by some two or three young men would 
troop across the dancefloor in a knot, each 
nudging to the other, and the one who had 
been thrust ahead would ask permission for- 
mally to bring their chairs, and between dances 
they would urge the girls to try the more ex- 
pensive pastries with their coffee, settling the 
bill between them later with very little furious 
argument. 


A silent struggle now between the dancers 
and the band, see who will tire first. The scarcely 
dozen boys already weary on their feet, dry- 
mouthed but gravely conscious of their duty, 
the coffee brought by waiters unasked to their 
tables long cooled-off and covered with a gray- 
ish film and little eyes of fat. 

The couples on the floor were mostly girls, 
who, sometimes, mocking both themselves and 
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their predicament, changed partners on the floor, 
having with giggles asked permission to cut in. 

But here was a young man, leaning against 
the imitation marble column near the door, 
weighing his hands deep in the pockets of his 
jacket. Bertha could feel his glance, perhaps 
falsely encouraged by her absentminded stare. 

She dropped her lids in panic as he detached 
himself and cut his way across the floor. Her eyes 
roving the tablecloth had come to rest on the 
declining surface of her cup of tepid coffee. 

She could make herself not see, but her ears 
of course were open. Unlike the others, all he 
said was, “May I have this dance?” In English. 

Bertha looked up and blinked as if awakened. 
But she arose obediently and shuffled after him. 
And felt his hand rest warmly in the valley 
of her back, his kneecap brushing hers. She 
scarcely heard the music. 

And when he spoke, it was in English. 

“Yes. I think so,” she often agreed, smiling 
uncertainly, and she imagined him to be one 
born right in America, who craved a change 
from the loud, selfconfident, capricious and 
demanding girls to whom he was accustomed. 
And so the sober little mind, under which girlish 
fantasy lay frozen off like gardenflowers under 
snow, quite whirled with speculation. 

Soon as the music stopped, he asked her 
for the next one too, his voice equally humble 
and indifferent. 

How well she danced. She was surprised her- 
self. And now the easy rhythm flowing through 
her body also filled her speech. Dance after 
dance went by before she realized how much 
she had been talking, while his eyes rested upon 
her so steadily and searchingly, almost as if he 
had not listened to a word. 

Then, after a Vienna waltz shredded with 
unexpected rhythms, she felt a gentle tugging 
at her elbow. And, painfully alert, she led the 
way back to her table, leaving him yards behind. 


Dora Ano IRENE still sat as she had left them, 

consuming cigarettes ungracefully, making 
a helpful show of having hardly noticed she 
was gone. 

A little out of breath, Bertha was ready to 
sink plumply into her wickerchair, while he 
still stood behind her undismissed, also without 
encouragement to join the table. And Bertha 
knew how lightly, gaily one would have to make 
this invitation, was one not to introduce what 
the confessionmagazines she now read greedily 
called a “false note,” an almost sure foreboding 
of withdrawal and disgust. 

So heavily the silence of indecision lay upon 
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her. And then the young man said, “Why don’; 
I take you home?” Murmured it as if not really 
certain he intended her to hear, nor was it heard 
by Dora or Irene, whose eyes merely continued 
their bored survey of the dancefloor, looks 
averted from each other, from what eithe 
might mistake for a suggestion to get up and 
like the others dance together. 


And Bertha gathered up her purse and glove; 
lying brown beside her cup, and from the shoul. 
ders of her chair she pulled a lightred coat with 
bulletmetal buttons hardly smaller than her fist; 
ah how American, how odd she felt in it! 


“TI only had coffee. I pay you back when | 
see you,” she said in English to Dora, who only 
nodded, adding a dreary smile. Still without 
looking up at him, Bertha began to walk toward 
the exit. 


Her cheeks rubbed by the wind beyond the 
glass doors, she shyly placed her hand inside his 
elbow, felt no responding pressure, and with- 
drew. Wanted to smile up across her shoulder 
lightly, but the right moment somehow passed, 


Among the travellers who strenuously flowed 
into the subwaytunnel, she kept her face just 
looking straight ahead, as if in fear that she 
would find him tarnished by the shoving sweat- 
ing nearness of the others, and he would seem 
as one of them. 


Like a tightrope walker swayed the train they 
stood in face to face, drawing apart reluctantly 
when a sharp curve threw them one against the 
other. Their conversation glided back and forth 
like checkerpieces intermittently advanced across 
the board, and then he dropped the small- 
talk and began to ask about herself and about 
Europe. Asking so unlike all the other Ameri- 
cans had ever asked her how it was, pretty 
awful, huh, and did not click his tongue in pity 
or in indignation. And did not say, Gee that 
must have been unpleasant, Gee how could you 
stand it, You’d have to be strong as an ox to 
stand that. And did not growl, Why those dirty, 
They didn’t get half of what they deserved, 
believe me. 


EOPLE FORGET and go right by their stations 

all the time, and Bertha, feeling like a thief, 
attempted not to notice hers, if he would not. 
For to whom else had she been ever able to talk 
this way of terror, helplessness and endless pain, 
also of childhood, and of modest hope, and little 
anecdotes (sometimes you simply had to laugh 
out loud or you’d go mad)? 

Train halted. Whroom. Moment of deadly 
silence. He held the door, and so she had no 
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choice. But on the platform heard no step echo 
behind her. And what her heart did it just 
stopped. She turned around, saw him still stand- 
ing in the door, could only look at him with 
hurt, frightened eyes. But then, oh, he came 
toward her off the train, and smiled and took 
her elbow, and she, among the upward surging 
crowds, felt warm, protected. 

The lobby of her house was dark and cheer- 
less. At times, after it had been washed with 
disinfectant, the smell reminded you of those 
deep pits they dug and later sprinkled with 
white powder. . 

First time that anyone had ever brought her 
up to here, and Bertha thought what she might 
do is ask him in for coffee, and if he should 
be hungry, why, she could also make an omelet. 

The door of her oneroom apartment stum- 
bled open, and she switched on the little light 
and stood aside to let him in. He made no move, 
and suddenly her heart began to pound, be- 
cause he stayed entirely outside the light cast in 
a cheerful rectangle across the narrow hall. 
Blinded for a moment, what she saw then was 
he seemed to disappear before her eyes, and she 
reached out and took a forward step and now 
felt. puzzled and annoyed and frightened. 

“Could you give me your—phonenumber?” 

She was no longer blinded. And saw him 
standing narrowly before her, his voice so frag- 
ile, as though each word might bruise or scratch 
if it collided with another. 

Bertha listened intently, and felt at first she 
had not heard correctly. Then, with a sinking 
heart, felt the false note. His voice. Embar- 
rassed and uncertain. What did he have to be 
uncertain about? 

Still looking up at him with wonder and 
rising apprehension, she dictated her name, ad- 
dress and number, and saw him note it all down 
neatly with a gleaming automatic pencil in a 
small red book. Something about his way of 
writing did remind her of the elderly police- 
men in her town before the War, who gruffly 
stood about the fringes of any minor mishap 
in the street, filling countless little pages with 
bureaucratic observations. 

“When is a good time to call you?” he had 
asked her. “Are you home evenings?” 

She stared at him, finding the question incom- 
prehensible. Then said, “Oh, yes, every eve- 
ning,” and hated the trembling eagerness in 
her voice. 

He nodded and slipped the pencil and note- 
book back into his breastpocket. Like a man 
who had done the job he had come to do and 
was ready to go. 
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Bertha, propped against her doorpost, looked 
up at him hungrily. Who had chosen her over 
all the others. Who had sensed the immense and 
true untapped capacity for love that strained 
within her. 

She felt his hand loosely grasping her arm, 
and his face, the neat wellformed face with 
the soft unhappy eyes, bending down to hers. 


His grip on her arm did not tighten when he 
kissed her, and his mouth was like the wet intense 


kiss of a small child. 


For a moment she felt imprisoned in a block 
of ice. Then he withdrew from her face as 
abruptly and impersonally as one straightens 
out from a drinking fountain. 


Bertha closed her eyes, sighed with exhaus- 
tion. She had come a long way alone, and now, 
oh, now she was no longer alone, there was some- 
one who... and everything she had been keeping 
rigidly and bitterly inside her, for a moment 
tumbled loose and stifled her with tears and 
sudden weakness. 


“T’m sorry,” she heard him say, and looked up 
at him in blank amazement. 


“Good night, darling,” he said, and turned 
and passed into the darkness of the lobby. His 
toneless voice had made her shiver. So this was 
how it was to be called Darling. She heard the 
front door slam after his fleeing footsteps, and 
closed her own door behind her. 


Back and forth she crossed her room, driving 
out the emptiness. Opened the window to cap- 
ture some of the street noise, switched on the 
radio. Pushed aside the curtain to her little 
kitchen alcove and made coffee for herself. Ate 
a piece of dayold cake with it, but made no 
omelet. 


[t Took A WEEK to strangle the foolish hope 

reverberating through her with each ringing 
of the phone. And when she had the oppor- 
tunity, she stayed away from her apartment 
evenings, and so could feel he might have tried 
and tried and got no answer. 

And she quit going to the dances Sunday 
afternoon. She knew that if she went and he 
was there, leaning against one of the candywhite 
blackveined columns, and even if he did come 
over asking for the dance, his voice kind and 
understanding and remote, angling politely for 
the bleeding fragments of her life to shape them 
into gentle conversation, then she would hate 
him, and she no longer had the strength to hate. 

Moreover, she began to dread the dark and 
narrow passage outside her door, as though one 
day he might appear there, call her Darling, 
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lower his mouth already pinched into his half 
of the kiss, the way a rubberstamp is pressed 
upon the corner of an envelope, and once again 
leave her heart fluttering unbrokenly within her 
like a sheet of soiled laundry. More strongly 
than ever she could feel a smell of death in the 
hallway, acrid, insatiable. 

And sometimes in her sleep, she would feel 
the nerveless kiss of one who had softly mouthed 
others while elsewhere a fist was driven into her 
stomach, and her mother lay bundled like cord- 
wood. 


RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE of the winter she began 

‘to date a boy named Arthur, who worked in 
her shop as a turner, whatever that is, ever in 
peril of being fired for his slowness. 


Arthur had gotten Bertha’s number from the 
officegirl one afternoon. And called that very 
evening from a coinbooth in a voice muffled 
with heartbeat and confusion, explaining first 
in English, then in her own dialect, that he was, 
you know, the boy who stared at her each morn- 
ing and each afternoon when, going to the 
washroom, she would pass his bench. 


And Bertha made her preparations conscien- 
tiously for each of his appearances, taking out 
clean white underwear already frayed in spots 
and the elastic hardly still elastic; jabbed a pow- 
derpuff into her hairy armpits, made a red 
enlargement of reproachful lips, and found gray 
streaks more frequently remaining on her brush. 
And tugged impatiently at bulging zippers, oh 
sometimes she felt her skin was tired holding 
her together; and then, knock knock, he came 
and then she went with him complacently to 
films or soccergames, engagementparties, cafe- 
terias, till it was unthinkable that he should 
ever fail to be there when she needed company, 
and that was all the time, oh Heaven, all the 
time. 


At the end of such an evening together, when 
Arthur brought her home, a hopeful smile cast- 
ing his face into a star of wrinkles, she would 
leave him at the street door, squeezing his hand 
in a brief but determined goodbye, and rush 
inside, plunging madly down the length of the 
dark passage almost without daring to inhale, 
the key to her apartment poised in her hand, 
like a child terriffied of ghostly encounters with 
death or ugly memories. 


NE Day there was a picture postcard for her. 
On one side, flat raw colors filled the frame 
of sky and grass around a shoebox lined with 
windows, a resort hotel. With, in the middle, 
milkpale mountainpeaks nudging the horizon 
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like an old man’s knuckles. On the other side, 
each sentence lay diagonally embroidered across 
the square white space in a strained rhythm of 
its own: the abbreviated salutation, the hearty 
inquiry, a note of praise for the environment, 
the facetious offer to share it, the request for 
a long letter, and, crowded into the remaining 
space, the afterthought, “Remember me?” 

The signature was written awkwardly, as 
though it were not really his, and the hand- 
writing, the wording, the very colors of the 
picture, struck her as something so profoundly 
evil and perverse, she nearly followed her im- 
pulse to tear the card in little pieces. But one 
of the girls at the shop collected picture post- 
cards, so she saved it. 

And Arthur, having dated Bertha all that 
spring, one evening followed her into the lobby, 
though he already had accepted Bertha’s hand- 
shake and her firm “Goodnight” out on the 
steps. He gently called her name and heard her 
through the darkness clattering ahead of him 
with little steps, caught up with her, and saw 
her try feverishly to find the keyhole. 


“Bertha,” he said in her own dialect, “Bertha, 
why are you always running from me? Isn’t 
it time already to stop running?” 


For a moment she wavered. Looked up at him 
with large inquiring eyes, and nearly leaned 
against his arm in weakness. But in an instant 
she had tensed herself again, shaking her head, 
frowning to dislodge unwelcome images. She 
was still alone. And did not dare forget it for 
a moment. 


She tried to turn away from him, and while 
he hesitated, her key writhed in the lock. Then, 
rigidly, she drew herself together. His fingers 
had grasped her arm. Something he had never 
done before. 


“Darling,” he said as if the word burned his 
tongue. And his sad anxious face bent down 
to hers, one gold tooth flashing dimly between 
dry lips, and all around her was the deathsmell 
of the hallway, and now she could no longer 
hold inside her the fury of all the lonely and 
futile days and months and years, and when he 
tried to kiss her, she splashed her open hand 
with all her might through his wideopen face. 

And while he staggered drunkenly and held 
his eye and began to cry like a child, she tore 
herself away, ran into her apartment, and 
slammed the door. Leaned over the back of a 
chair weakly and without breath, until she heard 
the front door falling shut behind him. With 
dragging footsteps then went to the kitchen 
alcove to heat the coffeepot. In the breadbox 
was some dayold cake. 
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NACHAL.-Israel's Uniformed Pioneers 


N@HOULD THE ARMY OF ISRAEL 

be just like any other army?” 
This question was hotly debated 
during the early days of Israel’s 
existence. Some saw in a “regular” 
army the best proof that Israel 
had reached full-fledged statehood. 
Others expected the Israel Army 
to be different from any other. 
They were impressed by the Ha- 
ganab and Palmach, which pre- 
ceded the present Defense Army 
of Israel. These organizations were 
based on self-discipline, and were 
a combination of youthful group 
living, military preparedness, and 
— above all — enormous devotion 
and enthusiasm. 


Today the exigencies of the sit- 
uation have helped to create an 
army which is regular in some re- 
spects and unique in many others. 
The Defense Army of Israel is 
based on the usual military regi- 
mentation and compulsion, but its 
human composition and the tasks it 
has to fulfill are by no means 
“regular.” The army of Israel is 
not only an instrument of defense. 
It also serves as one of the coun- 
try’s most important “melting 
pots” which help to integrate and 
educate the mass of new immi- 
grants who have come to Israel 
since the establishment of the 
State. The army is also given 
special projects from time to time, 
such as the care of immigrant vil- 
lages during the rainy winter 
months. Another of the army’s 
tasks is to help in the defense ef- 
forts of the agricultural settle- 
ments of Israel, an objective not 
less important than the defense of 
the State. To carry out this re- 
sponsibility, Nachal was organized 
as a special unit in the Defense 
Army of Israel. 

Nachal (Noar Chalutzi Lochem 
— Fighting Pioneer Youth) was 
not created in an attempt to be 
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different or because of a nostalgic 
desire to return to the “good old 
days” of the Palmach, the partisan 
Haganah commando units which 
were stationed in the settlements 
and divided their time between 
military training and farm work. 
The peculiar underground condi- 
tions which justified the existence 
of Palmach no longer prevail. 
Nachal is an original creation, an 
instrument which has to cope with 
the present situation and serve 
Israel’s most urgent needs. 


HE FOUNDING of Nachal oc- 

curred in September, 1948 dur- 
ing the late stages of the War of 
Independence. Its formation was 
prompted in the first place by the 
need to save the cells of prospec- 
tive agricultural settlers from dis- 
integration as their members were 
dispersed among different army 
units. These cells, organized by 
different pioneering youth move- 
ments, contained some of Haga- 
nah’s best trained fighters. They 
were usually assigned the most dif- 
ficult tasks on the field of battle 
and consequently suffered heavy 
casualties. In addition, the best 
men of the cells were taken to 


serve as officers throughout the 
army. A dangerous vacuum was 
created as the groups found them- 
selves further and further removed 
from their future life on the land. 
The gap was filled only when these 
cells were reorganized as special 
army units. Thus Nachal came 
into being. 

Israel’s Defense Service Law of 
1949, in which compulsory mili- 
tary training is enacted, incor- 
porated the need for agricultural 
workers. Each agricultural settle- 
ment along Israel’s long and wind- 
ing borders fulfills the task of a 
defense outpost. It is therefore 
provided that under the provisions 
of the Defense Service Law Israeli 
soldiers were to spend one year of 
service in an army camp, and a 
second year of ‘work in an agri- 
cultural settlement. The second 
year was to provide the necessary 
practical agricultural training and 
environment to enable the soldiers 
to organize for the purpose of es- 
tablishing their own settlements 
once they were discharged from 
the army. The lawmakers realized 
that a modern army has to main- 
tain many branches which require 
specialization and training which 
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take more than one year to ac- 
quire. The Minister of Defense js 
therefore empowered under the 
law to employ some soldiers for 
“regular” duties and others for 
the training program of Nachal. 
Thus, at present, only a part of 
the Israel Army combines military 
and agricultural training. 


The assignment of recruits to 
Nachal and other army units cre- 
ates some difficulties. If the tech- 
nical branches of the service re- 
ceive those recruits who are most 
qualified for extended training, 
Nachal is deprived of the human 
material it needs for carrying out 
its own program, in which creative 
group living is essential. Difficul- 
ties arise also in the training of 
officers and non-commissioned of- 
ficers, which sometimes requires 
more than a year. This personnel 
problem is being solved gradually. 
Today there is an established sys- 
tem of distribution of new recruits 
between Nachal and the regular 
military units. 


[opAY RECRUITS arrive at N achal 

camps from three sources: a) 
Members of pioneering youth 
movements, for whom WNachal 
provides a framework in which 
they can fulfill their aspiration for 
creative life on the land, and at 
the same time train for the defense 
of Israel; b) The second genera- 
tion (and sometimes even the 
third) from agricultural settle- 
ments who are called up to serve 
in the Army. Some of the young 
people who grew up in kibbutzim 
and moshavim are sent to the spe- 
cialized branches of the Army. A 
large number of them train to be- 
come pilots in the Air-Force but 
the majority are sent to Nachal 
and enjoy their service which gives 
them a chance to glimpse the out- 
side world and at the same time 
stay within the atmosphere of 
Israel’s farm communities. Only a 
few of them actually serve in their 
home settlements; c) Recruits, 
mostly new immigrants, who have 
had no previous contact with pio- 
neering youth movements or with 
agricultural settlements. Although 
most of the unskilled and unat- 
tached recruits are sent to the 
“regular” army units, some are as- 
signed to Nachal in the Army 
placement camps and are soon en- 
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thusiastically affected by their en- 
vironment; they are then attached 
to the different cells. 


The first three months of army 
life are spent by each Nachal unit 
in intensive basic training. These 
groups have to accomplish in a 
very short period what a regular 
army unit might do in a much 
longer time. Training periods, 
which break up the period of work 
in the settlement, are intended to 
run up to one year—as provided 
by the law. Nachal also has a 
higher percentage of women than 
any other army branch. Although 
these girls undergo training simi- 
lar to that of men, they have their 
own platoons and companies. Even 
when in the settlements, the girls 
live separately; they participate, of 
course, as equal members in all 
group activities. 


After basic training the cell is 
assigned to a settlement where it 
spends its time in agricultural 
work and military training alter- 
nately. Individual members of 
each group are sent to various 
courses, so that they may later be 
assigned to special duties within 
their units. 


A Nachal group in a settlement 
leads an almost autonomous life. 
Discipline is, of course, still en- 
forced and the officers and non- 
coms are always present, but the 
group conducts its own internal 
affairs. The military authorities 
respect the representatives of the 
Nachal unit and try to comply 
with the wishes (or even de- 
mands) that are expressed by 
them. The group has the right to 
release its members from Nachal 
service for movement work in the 
cities or for other assignments. 
During its second year in Nachal 
the group decides on its future. 
Some groups resolve to establish 
new settlements; others decide to 
join existing communities which 
are in need of more settlers. Vari- 
ous special pioneering enterprises 
have been assigned to Nachal 
units. They include the mainte- 
nance of an experimental farm in 
Ein Gedi, the historic oasis on the 
shore of the Dead Sea, as well as 
the construction of a road in the 
Negev. 
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[N REviEwING its first five years 

of existence, Nachal can boast 
of some remarkable achievements. 
Numerous settlements along the 
Syrian border in the North, and 
amid the sands of the Negev in 
the South, have been established 
by Nachal groups. Nachal units 
have also given excellent account 
of themselves in the maneuvers 
which have been held by the Israel 
Army. In wartime they would 
not only be called upon to defend 
the settlements in which they are 
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stationed but would serve all tac- 
tical needs of the Army. 


Progress in the education and 
internal organization of Nachal 
units also deserves mention. In 
many cases there has been devel- 
oped a type of self-discipline and 
fraternal relationship between of- 
ficers and men reminiscent of the 
days of Palmach. Educational and 
cultural activities in Nachal camps 
are more intensive than in all other 
army units. Nachal has its own 


BOOKS 
DENMARK 


by Leo W. Schwarz 


OCTOBER, °43 by Aage Bertel- 
sen. Translated by Milly Lind- 
holm and Willy Agtby with a 
foreword by Sholem Asch. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
246 pp. $3.00. 


[N THE SUMMER of 1947 I spent 

an afternoon in Jerusalem talk- 
ing with one of the originators 
of the Yad va-Shem project for 
a memorial to the Six Million 
Martyrs. Examining the elaborate 
blueprint for a memorial park 
surrounding several imposing com- 
memorative buildings, I observed 
that one aspect of the churban 
_ experience had been totally ob- 
scured. It was the role of non- 
Jewish nations and peoples in the 
rescue of Jewish survivors in coun- 
tries occupied by the Germans and 
designated as areas for the execu- 
tion of the “Final Solution of the 
Jewish Problem” (the code name 
for the Nazi plan of Jewish ex- 
termination). I argued, on the 
basis of first-hand accounts given 
both by Jews and non-Jews whom 
I had met in western and central 
Europe between 1944-1947, that 
a memorial to the Six Million 
should pay tribute also to those 
who had resisted the Nazi plan 
and who were actually responsi- 
ble, in the face of danger and 
death, for the survival of an in- 
determinate but significant num- 
ber of Jews. However, my argu- 
ment passed over the mind of this 
Yad Va-Shem official—the crema- 
toria had swallowed up a large 


part of his own family—without 
making a dent. This book under 
review throws a floodlight on the 
attitudes underlying our view- 
points. 

Aage Bertelsen, a cultivated 
schoolteacher, narrates in unpre- 
tentious prose the story of the re- 
sistance of the Kingdom of Den- 
mark to German pressure against 
its Jewish inhabitants. When the 
German authorities attempted to 
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choir and magazine. At the yearly 
festivals held in the Herzl fecun 
in Hulda, Nachal members from 
all parts of Israel engage in a con- 
centrated program of sports, pag- 
eants and parades. 


Despite the satisfactory results 
of the five-year experiment, the 
present framework of Nachal will 
undoubtedly undergo considerable 
changes in the future as conditions 
in the country change and new 
problems and needs arise. 








apply the Nuremberg laws and 
the wearing of the yellow badge, 
Kir.g Christian set the example by 
placing the Star of David among 
his decorations, and the churches 
and universities supported him in 
a vigorous nationwide protest. As 
a consequence, on August 29, 
1943, the king was dethroned, par- 
liament suspended, and the Ger- 
mans took over the government. 
Shortly thereafter, the Gestapo 
planned a roundup and deporta- 
tion of Jews to death camps. The 
night of Rosh ha-Shanah, Octo- 
ber 1, 1943, was chosen for the 
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action. Tipped off by a German 
oficial, Han Hedtoft, the Prime 
Minister, alerted the president of 
the Jewish community of Copen- 
hagen where most of the Jews 
were concentrated. The congre- 
gants were warned of the immi- 





: nent raid and by taking refuge | 

il in the homes of Danish friends, SO FALLSBURG, N.Y 

le the Gestapo could seize only 250 , poo tT 
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ground” seaway. 

The bestiality of the roundup 
- on the night of October 1 shocked 
the Danes. Those who were mem- 
bers of illegal organizations pro- 
d tecting saboteurs immediately 
sprang into action. Bertelsen, un- 
til then a passivist, felt it was a 
“personal dawn;” he became one 
of the leaders of an operation 
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hicles carrying their human car- be 

goes in the dead of night, the 
loading and launching of row- is 
boats and skiffs on the carefully 
patrolled coast, and the collection 
of money from rich and poor to 
finance the whole movement, con- 
stitute a saga of rare fascination— 
and inspiration. Except for a 
handful of quislings, the whole 
Danish nation sympathized and 
helped. Here is genuine evidence 
of human gallantry and nobility 
—a record to be read and conned 
by all who profess to cherish these 
virtues. 








However, the example of Den- 
mark, though unexcelled, is by 
no means an isolated incident in 
the history of the forties. It is ac- 
tually part of a historical phenone- 
non in which people of many 
European states played an honor- 
able role. The literature of the 
period provides glimpses — but 
only glimpses — into similarly 
courageous acts by hundreds of 
thousands and perhaps millions of 
Europeans who simply refused to 
be cowed by German might or be 
corrupted by Nazi degradation. 
Consider these few examples: the 
physical resistance of Dutch work- 
ers who in 1941 went on strike 
in protest against the deportation 
of Amsterdam Jews and many of 
whom were themselves deported to 
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concentration camps as a result; 
the admirable aid of the doughty 
Norwegians in getting Jews across 
the Swedish border despite their 
own agonizing suppression; the 
the greatheartedness of the Swedes 
who welcomed the Jewish escapees 
from their Scandinavian neighbors 
and did not hesitate to make a 
public declaration of their policy; 
the concealment of Jews and the 
outwitting of Germans by French 
and Italians—especially the com- 
mon people—throughout the oc- 
cupation; the fortitude of the Bul- 
garians, from King Boris down to 
the peasants, in resisting not only 
deportation but also anti-Jewish 
measures; the boldness of the 
Catholic clergy and nuns in all 
occupied countries in concealing 
and caring for Jewish children; 
and the heroism of hundreds of 
individuals like Raoul Wallenberg, 
who performed incredible tasks to 
rescue Jews and then suffered mar- 
tyrdom themselves. 

The neglect of this significant 
chunk of history has resulted in 
the attribution of Jewish survival 
to plain luck or human fallibility. 
But this explanation is an unwar- 
ranted, and indeed in terms of its 
distortion of spiritual values, a 
dangerous stereotoype. The fact is 
that every instance of Jewish sur- 
vival, individual and collective, is 
linked with non-Jewish aid, as the 
mass of memoirs of this period tes- 
tify. And this conclusion is but- 
tressed by several recent volumes 
which touch upon rescue, notably 
Gerald Reitlinger’s The Final Solu- 
tion and Volume VIII of the 
YIVO Annual of Jewish Social 
Sciences. Certainly this fact does 
not soften the tragedy of the latest 
churban. But it does give another 
dimension to it, thereby somewhat 
illuminating the social and spirit- 
ual history of the mid-twentieth 
century. 

Surely the time has come to 
create a corpus of the rescue lit- 
erature which together with the 
churban writings may form a 
Scripture of our times. Moreover, 
the appearance of so unique a hu- 
manitarian phenomenon is deserv- 
ing of a fitting monument so that 
humanity can remember and im- 
itate. Would not the proper place 
for so meaningful a memorial be 
a topmost hill in Israel’s Jerusa- 
lem? 
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two De Luxe Volumes 


by Shicmo Katz 


Rebuilding the Land of Israel, by 
Gershon Canaan. Architectural 


Book Publishing Co. N. Y. 
$12.50. 


HIS IS A LAVISH, profusely illus-: 

trated, volume about “Israeli 

architecture, past, present and fu- 

ture.” This reviewer is not an 

architect, but he loves pictures 
and he avidly began turning the 
pages. Since photographs comprise 
the bulk of this book he soon 
discovered that it was not neces- 
sary to be an architect to get a 
pretty solid (though negative) 
impression of this volume. The im- 
pression is one of confusion, as if 
two persons who were mad at each 
other had been assigned to mate 
the pictures with their respective 
captions. Thus this reviewer 
learned that the Jordan flows by 
Etzion Gever (p. 158). He had 
always been under the impression 
— an impression gained from 
countless maps and geographies— 
that the Jordan met its bitter end 
(literally) in the Dead Sea, some 
one hundred miles to the North 
of Etzion Gever. As early as page 
19 he discovered to his surprise 
that The Pillar (The Hand?) of 
Absalom is really The Tomb of 
Jehosaphat, and vice versa. A 
quick check with standard images 
of these two outstanding land- 
marks of Jerusalem revealed that 
the compilers of the book under 
review had gotten their captions 
scrambled. On page 96 he en- 
countered an interesting photo- 
graph of architectural remains in 
Megiddo. A casual glance showed 
him the sea waves lapping at this 
archaeological discovery. It was 
very embarrassing, because the re- 
viewer remembered from his own 
stay in Palestine and from other 
sources that Megiddo was a con- 
siderable distance from the sea. 
He looked on the other side of the 
page and there he found a picture 
of ancient ruins of Caesarea 
(which is located on the Mediter- 
ranean shore) and which does not 
show waves. The two pictures 
Were not on speaking terms with 
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their captions, but by this tim, 
this reviewer didn’t care. He 
skipped to the end of the volume 
and had to admit that the editor; 
were at least consistent. There he 
found a beautiful half-page pho. 
tograph described as “Tractors in 
the Negev.” Alas, there were no 
tractors in the picture, merely , 
surveyor and a rodman_ taking 
sightings on what appeared to be 
a highway construction project, 
Quickly he turned the page and, 
sure enough, there was another 
beautiful photograph _ entitled 
“Preparing Arid Land in the 
Negev for Farming.” But a con- 
siderable time must have elapsed 
from the moment the caption was 
composed till the time the camera 
did its work, for the picture 
showed a number of combines har- 
vesting a large field of grain (no 
doubt arid to start with and equal- 
ly without a doubt located in the 
Negev). 


A casual glance at the accom- 
panying text here and _ there 
through the volume was just as 
unrewarding. The writing is 
clumsy, repetitious, tendentious 
and often irrelevant. 


Why trouble to point out the 
crude faults of a book like this? 
Primarily because of the devil- 
may-care, slap-dash attitude that 
seems to have gone into the mak- 
ing of this volume, which is in- 
tended to appeal to a wide public 
interested in Israel. Even in a 
twenty-five cent, paper-bound 
booklet one expects a minimum 
of accuracy. The buyer of a 
$12.50 illustrated volume on Is- 
raeli architecture is at least en- 
titled to correct information. A 
little care in the publisher’s office 
could have provided that. But 
even this was lacking apparently. 
Such an attitude toward book and 
reader may correctly be defined as 
“uncultured.” 


+ * * 


New Lights and Old Shadows. A 
Selection of Two Hundred and 
Ten Paintings, Watercolors, 
Drawings and Etchings by 
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Lionel S. Reiss. The Reconstruc- 
tionist Press. N. Y. $10.00. 


This album of the work of 
Lionel Reiss is an attractive addi- 
tion to any library. The volume 
has been criticized, in the Yiddish 
press, for its editorial tendentious- 
ness in linking Israel with light, 
and the now vanished communi- 
ties of Europe with shadows. The 
criticism is not entirely valid for 
by implication he suggests that 
retarded segments of the new Is- 
rael also belong to the shadow 
world of the past. A more valid 
criticism might be Reiss’ tendency 
to follow stereotypes. Thus the 
“Russian Jewish Worker” seems to 
spring right out of one of Gorki’s 
novels; the Orthodox shtetl Jews 
whom he variously labels at Lith- 
uanian, Polish or Galician might 
well have come from the same 
town; the Israeli soldier has “‘lead- 
ership” written all over his face; 
the “Kibbutz Mother” could eas- 
ily serve as the model for a Stak- 
hanovite Kolkhoz woman who had 
just won a Malenkov prize (or is 
certainly entitled to one), etc. 
Such an approach to subject mat- 
ter contains the danger of deter- 
iorating into mere illustration or 
of transforming the subject mat- 
ter into “visual aids” to impress 
a social or political principle. One 
also finds many drawings and 
paintings in this volume that are 
the product of a clearly defined 
creative impulse. Regrettably, 
these two aspects of Reiss’ work 
are reproduced in this volume 
rather indiscriminately. Admirers 
of all phases of his art may not 
object to this. 


Finally it is necessary to point 
out a few minor slip ups which 
are all the more glaring because 
this volume otherwise appears to 
have been a labor of love. I am 
referring to “Haywagon, Emek 
Hayardon” on page 23, “Gazus 
Stand, Jerusalem” on page 25; and 
“Mendicant” on page 24 might 
more simply have been called 
“Beggar.” Minor faults to be sure, 
but an elaborate and in a sense 
dedicated volume like this one 
should have avoided them. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
SICK BENEFITS 
HOSPITAL BENEFITS 
JUVENILE INSURANCE 
SUMMER CAMPS 
FREE MEDICAL TREATMENT 
FUNERAL AND CEMETERY 
THROUGH THE fy 


NEW YORK CITY 
COMMITTEE ov PARTICIPATION IN 
AN ORGANIZATION THAT 
HAS FOR 40 YEARS BEEN 
SERVING JEWISH INTERESTS, 
CULTURE AND EDUCATION; ISRAEL 
AND THE HISTADRUTH; 
DEMOCRACY HERE AND 
ABROAD. 

























YOUR PLACE !S IN FARBAND 


e The organization which can best serve 
YOU and YOUR FAMILY. 


The organization where you find fellow- 


ship in a congenial environment. 


The organization with an intelligent pro- 


gram for American Jewry. 


* 





FARBAND—Labor Zionist Order 
45 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


AND Without obligation on my part send 
MAIL me cage oe about your or- 
ganization and the branch nearest to me. 

TODAY! (JF) 


Name 
Address 
City. 














Occupation._._______Age 


Phone No 
Married (1) Single 2 







































































































“If you will it — 
it shall be no legend’’ 


HERZL YEAR 


will be observed by Jews the world over, honoring the memory of the founder of 
the World Zionist Organization a half century after his death. 

As he dreamed of the future Jewish State, Theodor Herzl reserved a prominent 
place in it for the Jewish worker. Among his prophetic utterances was this pre. 
gnant remark: 


“LABOR WILL SUPPLY US WITH THE BREAD OF TOMORROW AS WELL AS 
THE HONOR OF TOMORROW AND THE FREEDOM OF TOMORROW .. . 
WHAT | WANT IS THAT WE SHOULD HAVE IN THE LAND OF OUR 
FOREFATHERS HEALTHY, FREE AND HAPPY WORKERS.” 


Today, the wish of Herzl is a reality. Histadrut workers do provide the bread, the 
honor and the freedom of Israel. The task is an endless one and Labor Israel does 
not falter as it strives to attain health, freedom and happiness. 


HELP THEM IN THIS STRUGGLE! 
SUPPORT THE ISRAEL HISTADRUT CAMPAIGN! 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE for LABOR ISRAEL 


33 EAST 67th STREET NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 














@ Summer Home of the FARBAND—LABOR ZIONIST ORDER 


... the Labor Zionist Camp 
In the Heart of the Bear Mountains © Only 45 miles from New York 


Private Lake © Swimming ¢ Tennis ¢ All Other Sports © Orchestre 
Sa a a a te a 

UNSER CAMP has throughout its twenty-eight seasons 4 % 
been the ideal spot for the discriminating vacationist } 
looking for “something different.” Offering every com- ; 
fort and recreational facility, UNSER CAMP is par- ¢ 
ticularly noted for its congenial Labor Zionist environ- 3 
ment. Large social staff of well known artists of the 3 
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Week, Week-End or Day 


hf RES a EE cP De BS OT 
UNSER CAMP & KINDERWELT 
45 East 17th Street OR 3-6500 New York 3, N. Y. 
CHARLES J. AZENBERG, Manager 
HIGHLAND MILLS, N. Y., Phone Highland Mills 3091 toe 
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